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UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
CEPPO HOSPITAL AT PISTOIA 

My friend, Mr. Rufus G. Mather, has recently examined the 
books of the Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova with reference to 
the sculptural decoration of one of its dependencies, the Ceppo 
Hospital at Pistoia. The indefatigable Milanesi had already 
examined these records and, both in his Miscellanea and in the 
annotations to his edition of Vasari’s Lives, made records of 
value, but the documents themselves remain unpublished. It 
is important, therefore, that these documents be published in 
historical sequence for the light they may shed on the history of 
these notable decorations. 


I. The Portico. 

The Ceppo Hospital was founded in 1218, but its portico, 
which bears the glazed terra-cotta decorations, was not contracted 
for until February 24, 1512, when Francesco di Maso di Papi, a 


scarp: llino from 8. Martino a Mensola, was charged with providing 
the stone and executing the work upon the portico. With its 
portico the Ceppo Hospital would fall in line with S. Maria Nuova, 
the Innocenti, and 8. Paolo, the great hospitals of Florence. The 
document, No. 1, which records this information is republished 
from Milanesi’s Miscellanea, 32 III P ec. 480. 


II. Work by Benedetto Buglioni. 

Document 2 records that Benedetto di Giovanni known as 
Benedetto Buglioni was to receive on January 4, 1510, a large 
golden florin on account of a Nostra Donna to be placed above the 
door of the Hospital. Milanesi recorded the document with 
insignificant errors, and Fabriczy made various modifications of 
Milanesi’s record. The opposite side of the ledger indicates that 
Benedetto di Giovanni received a golden florin on the 11th of 
May, 1512. . The date should have been 11th of May, 1510, as 
may be seen by a reference to Document 7. 

Document 3 enters the preliminary payment of one florin to 
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Benedetto Buglioni, with the spelling of whose name the scribe 
had evident difficulty. 

Document 4 defines the Nostra Donna above the door of the 
Hospital to be an Incoronazione, without doubt the Coronation of 
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Figure 1. 


the Virgin still over the door of the older part of the Hospital 
(Fig. 1). It is further defined as uno archo or alunette. For this 
Benedetto Buglioni was to be paid four golden florins and an 
additional florin for a coat-of-arms, located apparently “‘inchiesa”’ 
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or in the chapel.'' The following document, No. 5, indicates 
that on the 11th of May, 1512, the Ceppo Hospital paid over to the 
Hospital of ‘Santa Maria Nuova thirty-five lire (i.e. five florins) 
for the Coronation and coat-of-arms by Benedetto Buglioni 
recorded in Giornale D (Document 4). The Blue Book E 
indicates an additional obligation of two florins to be paid on 
March 25, 1515 to Benedetto Buglioni for a coat-of-arms, speci- 
fied as the arms of the hospital. This coat-of-arms may be the 
one mentioned in the previous documents, but the price paid for 
it, two florins instead of one, indicates a larger coat-of-arms, in all 
probability intended for the recently erected portico. It is now 
there, on the short end to the right of the facade, a position, how- 
ever, for which it could not have been originally designed (Fig. 2). 


Figure 2.—ArmMs oF THE HospiTrat By BENEDETTO 
BUGLIONI. 


1The manuscript is said to be obscure here. The word read as inchiesa 
may have been inchiusa. 
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It may have been located above the Coronation lunette where 
there is now an oval window, or above one of the doors of the 
portico, or possibly on one of the spandrels of the portico now 
occupied by the medallions by Giovanni della Robbia.- It cer- 
tainly does not belong to the frieze representing the Seven Acts of 
Mercy, with which it is at present associated. 

So far as the documents are concerned, the Coronation lunette 
and one or two coats-of-arms are all that Benedetto Buglioni is 
known to have made for the Ceppo Hospital. 


III. Benedetto Buglioni’s Home. 

Benedetto di Giovanni di Bernardo d’Antonio Buglioni appears 
to have been a man of unbusinesslike character. In 1488 he was 
imprisoned for debt and bailed out by his friends, in spite of his 
having received in 1487 forty ducats for work done for the 
church of 8. Pietro at Perugia. The records of the Hospital of 
Santa Maria Nuova for 1510 show that he was two years or more 
in arrears for the rent of his home. 

Document No. 7 shows that he had rented a house in the Via 
Campo Corbolini, now Via Faenza. This house, presented to the 
Hospital by Andrea d’Agnolo Nutini in 1458, was rented for the 
sum of twenty-five lire and a pair of chickens a year to Bene- 
detto Buglioni from the 12th of September, 1489, the contract 
having been drawn up by Giovanni Daromena. The orders 
which he received from the Hospital must have been to some 
degree intended as an offset to this indebtedness. The rental of 
the house appears on the books against Benedetto’s name (Docu- 
ment 8) as late as 1522, although Milanesi records his death as 
having occurred on March 7, 1521. Then the rental, twenty- 
five lire, was paid by Messer Sano Bocconi, who however, died 
in September, 1524. From the 1st of November, 1525, the house 
and its appurtenances was rented for ten ducats and a pair 
of capons a year to Santi di Michele di Santi (Buglioni), the 
contract having been drawn up by Ser Alfonso Corsi. The pay- 
ment of somewhat more than a half year’s rental is recorded for 
Santi Buglioni and a record made of a sum total of sixty-six 
florins, six lire, two soldi, and sixteen and one-half pairs of 
chickens. Possibly Santi di Michele received this credit for 
work done for the Ceppo Hospital. Document 9 shows that 
Santi Buglioni continued the rental of the house until the end 
of Janu?ry, 1529, when it was sold to Berto di Bernardo Calvelli, 
the deed having been drawn by Ser Raffaello Baldesi. 
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IV. Giovanni della Robbia’s Work for the Ceppo Hospital. 

The wealthy Messer Lionardo di Giovanni Buonafede was the 
administrator of the Hospital of S. Maria Nuova and of its de- 
pendency the Ceppo Hospital at Pistoia. It is not surprising, 
therefore, when Benedetto Buglioni was dead, that Buonafede’s 
commissions should fall in part at least to Giovanni della Robbia, 
who in 1518 had made for him a font and other monuments for 
the church at Galatrona. 

Giuseppi Tigri in a Guide to Pistoia, published in 1833, asserted 
that the Hospital records contained payments made to Giovanni 
della Robbia in 1524. Milanesi, in a letter to Signor Cavallucci, 
published in Cavallucci and Molinier’s Les Della Robbia, p. 142, 
note 1, stated that he found brief records from 1525 to 1529 con- 
cerning Giovanni della Robbia, without mention of the object paid 
for or the amount paid, in a book which he supposes to have been 
kept by the spedalingo, Messer Lionardo di Giovanni Buonafede. 

The Ceppo documents copied by Mr. Mather, all later than the 
date given by Tigri, correspond to the dates given by Milanesi 
and are probably the documents to which he refers. They do 
not specify the object for which the payments were made, but 
they do record the amounts paid. It is strange that Milanesi 
should have overlooked the record of payments, in what are 
manifestly account books. 

Document 10 records a payment of thirty-seven lire, eighteen 
soldi made by the Hospital of 8. Maria Nuova to Giovanni della 
Robbia in the year 1515. This was the year in which Benedetto 
Buglioni was paid for a coat-of-arms for the Ceppo Hospital, so 
we might suppose that Giovanni began his activities for the 
Ceppo Hospital in that year. But there is here no reference to 
the Ceppo Hospital. On the other hand, reference is made to 
the Libro Giallo c. 227 (our Document 11) in which the above 
payment is linked with the payment made for a font in the Pieve 
at Galatrona, the gift of Messer Lionardo di Giovanni Buonafede. 
Our Documents, 10 and 11, therefore, indicate that the Galatrona 
monuments, which consist of a font, ciborium, a statue of 8. 
Giovanni Battista, two candelabrum-bearing angels, statuettes 
of the four Evangelists, and several stemmi of Lionardo Buona- 
fede were made by Giovanni della Robbia and his son Marco 
between the years 1510 and 1521. 

The work of Giovanni della Roblia for the Ceppo Hospital is 
implied in the payments made to him according to the archives 
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of that Hospital. These payments began in the year 1525 and 
ceased in the year 1529, probably the year of his death. Docu- 
ments 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, and 21 each record a payment of three 
lire and ten soldi, or half a golden florin. These may have been 
for specific objects, but the regularity of the amount and the 
distribution over a series of years have the appearance of a re- 
tainer or salary with a corresponding claim upon his time. 
Document 18 records an indebtedness of the Hospital to Giovanni 
on November 21, 1527 as amounting to thirty-five florins. This 
is evidently payment for work done. Unfortunately the object 
for which payment is made is not specified. 

In the Brickbuilder for November, 1902, I held that the medal- 
lions in the spandrels of the arches of the portico, and only these 
medallions, showed in detail the types, conventions, and scheme 
of coloring used by Giovanni della Robbia during this period. 
That conviction remains with me still. Hence the thirty-five 
florins probably represent payment for the five full and four half 
medallions which decorate the spandrels of the portico. One 
of these is inscribed ; 


ANO-DNI-M-D-XXV*¥ 


the very year when payments to Giovanni began. It may further 
be said that the scheme of decoration for this portico would in all 
probability have followed Giovanni’s father’s scheme for the deco- 
ration of the porticoes of the Innocenti and S. Paolo Hospitals in 
Florence, which were adorned only by medallions in the spandrels 
of the arches. In carryingout thisscheme Giovanni devoted three 
medallions to the Virgin Mary to whom the Hospital was dedi- 
cated, and the rest to the arms of the Hospital, of the City of 
Pistoia, and of the Medici family to whom Buonafede as well as 
the Hospital were indebted for many favours. 

Beside the charges of the sculptor a record is made also of the 
expenses of transportation. Document 15 shows that a certain 
Lazero, a fattore and paccholle was paid on February 4, 1526, seven 
florins on Giovanni della Robbia’s account, and Documents 16 
and 17 indicate that the same sum was paid to said Lazero on 
February 5, 1527. It was in 1527 that Giovanni received his 
thirty-five florins, so that we may infer that most if not all of the 
medallions were then in place. Document 16 mentions the 
sending of money due for taxes (four lire, seventeen soldi; six 
denari), a quantity of beans and other household requirements, 
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and at the same time one tondo (medallion) of Robbia ware brought 
from Florence by said Lazero. 

The documents, therefore, are not a complete blank concern- 
ing the character of the work done by Giovanni della Robbia. 
One at least of his works is described as a medallion brought to 
the Ceppo Hospital in 1527. This was perhaps the last one 
of the series, and included in the payment of thirty-five 
florins received by Giovanni in that year. There is no hint in 
the documents that Giovanni had anything to do with the frieze 
representing the Seven Acts of Mercy which forms so striking a 
part of the decoration of the portico. 


V. Santi Buglioni’s Work for the Ceppo Hospital. 

The documents concerning Santi Buglioni, Nos. 22-27, leave 
much to be desired for the solution of the problem of the frieze. 
However, now that the Coronation, and all the medallions are 
accounted for, there is nothing left but the frieze for which the 
payments could have been made to Santi Buglioni. The first 
two documents, 22 and 23, show that the administrator, Lionardo 
Buonafede, advanced one florin, two soldi, ten denari, through 
Batteo di Marco da Montespertoli who conveyed some terra 
(probably terra-cotta) to the Mosche (portico? or the atelier at 
Pistoia?) for the account of Santi di Michele (Buglioni), and that 
this sum was paid back to Lionardo Buonafede. The remain- 
ing documents, Nos. 24-27, indicate a large account with Santi di 
Michele amounting to more than four hundred and thirteen lire 
and nine soldi. This included credit for a certain amount of grain 
and wood, but as Santi di Michele is described as schultore the 
major part of the payment was without doubt on account of the 
frieze with its attendant pilasters, figures of Virtues, Griffins, etc. 
There is much in this frieze that can be correlated with the work 
of Santi Buglioni, and if we should deem it superior to what we 
suppose to be the measure of his capacity, we may remember that 
he was closely associated with Niccold il Tribolo in the execution 
of the equestrian statue of Giovanni de’ Medici delle Bande Nere 
and of the pavements for the Libreria S. Lorenzo and the 
Palazzo Vecchio. For the Seven Acts of Mercy possibly Tribolo 
furnished the design. Only six of them, however, seem to have 
been completed by Santi Buglioni, the seventh was executed in 
stucco about 1585. The charge of four hundred and thirteen 
lire and nine soldi was carried on the books for 1527, 1528, and 
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1529, and an additional small payment made in 1534. In the 
latter year Santi di Michele received a half florin on the 5th of 
September and another on the 27th of October for Giovanni 
Albertini, possibly for transportation. 

It would appear that about this time Messer Lionardo Buona- 
fede died, and the frieze remained for some years incomplete. 
In the first six Acts of Mercy Buonafede is represented as the 
principal figure; in the seventh another figure takes the prin- 
cipal place,—in all probability Bartolommeo Montechiari who 
was administrator of the hospital when the frieze was completed. 
On a tablet at the right hand corner it bears the date 1585. 


VI. Filippo Paladini’s Work for the Hospital. 

Contrucci, in his Monumento Robbiano (a book concerning the 
Ceppo Hospital), Introduction, Note 16, in 1841 published the 
following statements as coming from the archives of the Hospital, 
Libro Rosso, Segnato G (error for B). The existence of the docu- 
ments had been noted by Tigriin 1833. The Libro Rosso B where the 
entries were originally made is missing, but the Entrata e Uscita, 
G and H, containing some of the same items, have been examined 
and copied by Mr. Mather. Contrucci’s record is as follows: 


Adi 1 Febbraio 1584. A Maestro Filippo di Lorenzo Paladini per 
jigure lire 21. 

Adi 14 Maggio 1584. A Filippo di Lorenzo Paladini dipintore 
pistoiese lire 7 a conto di figure. 

Adi 16 Giugno 1584. A detto Maestro Filippo a conto di figure lire 
12. 

Adi 11 Marzo 1586. A Maestro Filippo di Lorenzo Paladini lire 14 
a conto di figure. 

Adi 2 Agosto 1586. A Maestro Paladini deve avere scudi 12 M. P. 
si gli fanno buoni per sua fattura di figure al tempo di Barto- 
lommeo Montechiari per finire il fregio della Loggia. 


The note that Paladini was paid fourteen lire for figure in 
March, 1586, does not correspond to our Document 31, and may 
have been taken, as Contrucci declares, from the now lost Libro 
Rosso. But the entry for May 22, 1586, shows that Giovanni 
Michele, carpenter, was paid four lire for three panels for bed 
heads. The figure mentioned in the previous documents may 
have been Saints painted for these bed heads by Paladini the 
painter. Document 32 seems to prove this, as on the 2d of Au- 
gust, 1586, Paladini was paid eighteen lire for painting four 
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figure to be placed above beds which lacked them, and these 
figure were to represent S. Giovanni Battista, S. Girolamo, 8. 
Pietro Martire, and SS. Cosmo e Damiano. If Contrucci had 
before him Document 32, it is clear that he intentionally falsified 
it by the entry “per finire il fregio della Loggia.” It is possible, 
however, that the lost Libro Rosso contained an entry such as he 
records, in which case the last panel of the Acts of Mercy was 
made by Filippo di Lorenzo Paladini between February 1, 1584 
and August 2, 1586, also the central figure was probably that 
of Bartolommeo Montechiari and the cost of the panel, so far 
as recorded, was fifty-four lire or twelve scudi. This panel 
was executed in stucco. Santi Buglioni’s six panels, done in 
terra-cotta, together with other items cost four hundred and 
thirteen lire, nine soldi, or about sixty-eight lire per panel. 


DocuMENTS 


1. “Francesco di Maso di Papi searpellino da 8. Martino 
a Mensola si alloga collo Spedale del Ceppo di 
Pistoia a provvedere tutta la pietra ed a fare 
tutto il lavoro sul portico.” 


Milanesi, Misc. 32 III P c. 480 makes the above note from 


Archivio di Stato, Sezione notarile, Rogiti di Ser Lorenzo Bellucci di 
Pistoia. Protocollo del 1512, Feb. 24. 


“a c. 364 “a e. ecelx iiij 

Mdx Mdx 

Benedetto di giovanni detto betto Benedetto di giovanni 
detto betto buglioni di 
f uno largo doro sono porto chontanti chonto de avere adi 
per chonto de una nostra donna xj di maggio 1512 f uno 
si fa per sopra la porta dello spedale _ largo doro sono per 
dell ceppo di pistoia all quaderno tanti dare alibro 
C ac. 113. segnato d ac. 210 f 1-l—” 
a uscita segnato C. ac. 234 f 1-” 
[Archiv. dell’ Arcispedale di Santa Maria Nuova, Libro Verde (1508-1513), 
segnato C c. 364.] 


Milanesi, Miscell. 40 III P ec. 367* records the above docu- 
ment thus: 


gen. fior. uno sono p(er) chonto p(er) una nostra donna si fa 
p(er) sopra la porta dello spedale del ceppo di Pistoia. 


1510. Benedetto di Giovanni detto betto buglione de dare adi iiij di 
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Fabriczy, Riv. d’Arte II, 1904, p. 139, published it as follows: 


1510. Benedetto di Giovanni detto betto buglioni de’ dare adi xiij 
di genaio fior. uno—sono per chonto di una nostra donna si fa 
sopra la porta dello spedale del Ceppo di Pistoia. 


3. “+ yhs MDX 
Sabato addj 4 di genaio 
A betto brrugljonj ischultore f uno ch°(chontanti) jn(or)o 


al q°® (quadernucio) detto (chassa st® C) ¢ 113 alibro verde s‘® C c. 364 
fl ls— 


[Archiv. idem, Uscita, C. 1508-1510 c. 234] 


4. “Benedetto dj Giovannj bu(g)lione iscu(1)tore avere p(er) uno 
archo sopra alaporta dj lospedale dj pistoia cheve (che v’e) 
una jncoronazione f 4 doro inoro isp* (ispedale) dare quvj 
disotto f4 
Et avere p(er) una arme p(er). detto ispedale jnchiesa 
f uno doro inoro posto isp® dare qui disotto fj 
Anne auto f uno doro inoro p(er) tanti avere a libro Verede 
Ste C 364 4 f j 
Anne auto f iiij doro inoro p(er) tanti avere alibro di pigione 
e fit) L cl2 f4 
Spedale diceppo dj pistoia adare chome apare 
alibro copie s*° d f 5 p(iccio)le le(sic) chose disopra dette 


[Archiv. idem, Giornale D. 1512-1513 ec. 210.] 


“+ MDXIJ 

partite partite partite 
abbiamo |abbiamo 
noj et loro |noj et loro jloro et noj 


Spedale dj santa maria nuova dj firenze 
avere dallo spedale di santa maria 
diceppo dj pistoia chome apare di la 

al di ripetto 


Et dj 11 dj Maggio 1512 1 35 p(iccioli) 

p(er) uno a'chale (archale) suuj (suvvi) una 

inchoronazione sopra alaporta dello 

isp® et una arme aute da benedetto 

bulionj al nestro g* ste d e— et aloro 

libro M 135— | 
[Archiv. idem, Libro Copie e Conti, D. 1512-1518 ec. 3.] 
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Spedale di santa Maria dell ceppo di pistoia 


1515 E de dare adi xxvj detto (marzo) 1515 f dua 
l(arghi) doro i oro facciano buonj p(er) luj a 
benedetto di giovannj ischultore avere all(ibro) 


g® e c156 e sono p(er) una arme di 
detto ispedale di terra chotta jnvetriata 


f 2-1—” 


[Archiv. idem, Libro Azzurro, E. 1513-1516 c. 117.] 


“+. MdX 

Benedetto dj Giovannj di Bernardo 

dantonio ischutore a p(er) linea maschu- 

lina et sotto istat] benj et danne 

lanno lxxiiij et j° paio di polastre 

paghando dj vj mesj jn 6 mesj coe 

una chasa chon sua abiturj et 

partenezie (appartenenze) posta jn 

via champo chorbolinj (now Via 

Faenza) et pp®° disanl° laquale 

vene a questo ispedale p(er) donazione 

fatta a questo isp® p(er) Andrea 

dagnolo nutinj lanno 1458 

chonfinata a p(r)imo via 

E dj tutto apare charta p(er) 

mano dj Giovanni daromena 

sotto dj 12 djsetteb(r)e 1489 

et istando 2 annj no paghj 

richade chome apare alibro 

pigionj e fit] ste A ¢ 4 dovve 

(dov’e) fatto debitore p(er) 

tutto ap(ri)le 1510 resta adare 

f iiij doro inoro s ij (error) 

dj 8 aentrata (?) et paia 83 

di ki (Kapponi) f 41—18-8 
p(aia) 83” 


“4 MdX 
Benedetto dj Giovannj di Bernardo 
dant® iscutore avere adj xj dj 
maggio 1510 f uno doro inoro r°(re- 
cato) 
luj detto o franc® cei p(er) valuta di 
paia x dipolastre aentrata s‘° c c79 
in c®! (capponi) f—1-p(aia) 
10 p® (polastre) 
E avere adj 11 dj maggio 1512 f iiij 
doro inoro p(er) j archo dj unachoro- 
nazione et una arme p(er) pistoia a 
gie sted 210 f 4 1—p— 
E addi 26 dimarzo 1515 f cinque 
doro inoro li (larghj) p(er) tanti 
abbj avere algornale e c156 
sono p(er) piu lavori fattocj di 
terra chotta chome 
quivi si mostra 5 


[Archiv. idem, Libro Fitti e pigioni, Segnato Fitti e Livelli, B. 1510-1520 
e. 11t e 
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8. “+ MDXXIJ “+ MDXXIJ 
Benedetto di gi di b(ernar)do dantt°® Benedetto di g®‘ di b(ernar)do 
iscultore et altr} . . . . . et altrj dichontro anno 
avere. 

Una chasa con sua abiturj 
et appartenenzie posta I 
R° (Ricordo) Et avere D cinque 

doro inoro et 13. 5. 10,pli 

Daddj prjmo di magvenbre et paja 16} dichapponj p(er) 

(error for novenbre) 1525 chome resto di questo conto 

disopra | cinquanta quatro debjtore i conto di 

s 13 dj 4 di pli (piccioli) santj dimichele al(li)b(r)o 

et sono p(er) la pigone dj p! (pigioni) et fittj 

D 513. 5. 11 p(aia) 163 


mesj quatro e dj 21(?) d 72 
66 1 6. 2. 163” 


Oltre alfitto corso dalle 

1 24 lanno che sono doppo 

la morte dj m(esser) sano 

Bochonj che morj di 

settenbre 1524 et dachordo 

questo di come di sopra chon 

santj di michele (last four words can- 

celled) — f 7 15.13.4 

(in margin, Oggi posto a fittj ste D 78) 

questo dj 4 di novenbre 1525 la 

chondotta santj dimichele 

di santj schultore p(er) 

duchatj x d° lanno et 

paja uno di chapponj 

dachomjnejarsi adj prjmo 

di novenbre 1525 passato 

carta p(er) mano di S(er) 

alfonso corsi”’ 

[Archiv. dell’ Arcispedale di Santa Maria Nuova, Libro Fitti e Livelli C. 1517- 
1525, c. 291.] 


9. “+ MDXXVJ 
Santj dimicheledj . . . schultore 
a chondotto danoj e sottoschritj 
benj qui appie appigione 
Una chasa chon suo abiturj . 


E(de dare) p(er) mesj tre 
finitj addj ultimo digiennaio 
1529 | dicasette s 10 pli coe—f 2 13 s10 dj—p*— 
Venduta a Berto di Bernardo 
chalvellj addj di gennaio 1529 
chontratto p(er) S(er) Rafaello Baldesj”’ 
[Idem, idem, D. 1523-1533 c. 78.] 
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10. “Carta 254 Carta ccliij 
MdXV MDXV 
‘Giovanni dandrea dalla Robbia de Giovanni dandrea dalla 
dare | trenta sette s 18 piccioli per Robbia de avere | trenta- 
tanti abbia dato alibro segnato sette s xviii piccioli per 
e ac 381 che fu sopra pachato tanti dare alibro giallo 
f-137. segnato f ac 227 f-1 37. 

{Archiv. di Santa Maria Nuova, Libro Azzuro (1513-1516), segnato E ec. ‘ 


e CCLIIL.] 
11. “Carta 227 
YHS MdXVII 


Giovanni dandrea dellarobbia de dare 

f cinque s viij d ij doro larghi per tanti 

fattolo chreditore alibro azurro segnato doro 

e ac 254 f 5.8.2 lire 
E de dare addi xxvj di marzo f uno 

doro porto chontanti a uscita f. ac. 108 f 1-lire 


per soprappiu che valeva una chappetta 

nera si dette a uno suo garzone per 

lamore diddio che valeva | 12 In circha 

ed erasi cota 1 7 come si dae al giornale 

di questo libro ac 118 f—14.4-lire 
1518 E a di xiij dagosto f dua doro larghi Inoro 

porto lui contanti de quali ne servito 

sopra a uno battesimo a fare alla pieve 

di galatrona a uscita ac 168/9. 2. 6 f 2-lire 

E de dare per insino a di xiij daprile 1510 

f due larghi doro Inoro per noi da messer 

leonardo di giovanni buonafe chome 

apare al suo quadernucio ac 61 posto 

deto messer leonardo a uscita alibro 

Roso segnato g ac 367 

E a di xiiij di gienaro 1520 f uno largo 

doro Inoro porto marcho suo figluolo 

chontanti a uscita g ac 240 

E a di xxviiij daprile 1521 | iij s x 

pice. porto marcho suo figluolo chontanti 

a uscita h ac 8 f-10 

E a di 30 di deto | iij s x pice. porto 

marcho suo figluolo chontanti a uscita 

h acs 


Carta cexxvii 


“YHS MDXVII 


‘Giovanni di contro de avere per tanti 


254 
E adi iiij° di marzo 1516 | cinque presono 
f 13. 2.6” 
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posto dare alibro Y (crutch, emblem of hospital 
of 8. Maria Nuova) secondo 
ac 31 f 13.2. 6” 


[Archiv. idem, Cod. Giallo (1516-1518) segnato F. c. 227 e CCCXVILI.] 


12. “c. 199 e. CLXXXXVIIIJ 
+ yhs MdXXV + yhs MdXXV 
Giovanni dandrea della Robbia Giovanni dandrea 
de dare dj primo di settembre di chonto de avere 
l tre s x posto f a uscita c, 48 posto avere a libro f c. 105 
13810.” 1, 3—s 10” 
[Archiv. dello Spedale del Ceppo, Libro del Proveditore (Debitori e Creditori) 
1524-1525, segnato E c. 199 e CLXXXXVIIIJ] 


13. “c. 105 “ce. CV 
+ yhs MDXXV + yhs MDXXV 
Giovan(n)j dandrea dla Robbia Giovanni di chontro de 
da spese de dare per uno avere posto dare 
suo chonto alibroec.199 1.3810” alibro ge. 95 13 810.” 


[Archiv. idem, Libro idem, 1525-1526, segnato F c. 105.] 


14, “4. vhs MDXXV 
Spedale del ceppo di pistoia di chonto de avere . . 


E addi iiii® di febraio 1526 f sette doro Inoro 
recho lazero fattore e pacchollj a giovanni 
dandrea della robia debitore alibro debitorj 
segnato j ac 163 f 7-s—” 
[Idem, Libro Bianco, 1524-1535, segnato I ec. CCLX XXII } 


15. “c. 95 “ce, LXXXXV 
+ MDXXVJ + MDXXVJ 
Giovan(n)j dandrea dela robbia Giovanni di chontro de 
de dare per resto di suo avere posto dare 
chonto allibro F ¢ 105 13810” alibrohc 95 13 810” 


[Idem, idem, 1526-1527, segnato G ce. 95.] 


16. “Adi 5 di Febraio (1527) 
Alo spedale di s m* n* ] quaranta nove madatj 1. 49 
loro p(er) lazero commesso p(er) conto di quello della robbia—147— 


lib 200 di Caro di firenze 3 zane i® quito di 

castro 6 st(aia) di fave i° tondo dalla rubie da 

firenze porto lazero detto—197 1417 6” 
[Idem, Entrata e Uscita H. 1526~1527 c. 48*.] 


A spese di Casa | quatro s 17. 6 p(er) gbla (gabella) 
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17. “ec. 147 


+ yhs MDXXVJ 
Spedale dis m* n° di chontro deon dare 


1527 E adi v di febraio f sette oro mandati 
loro a firenze per lazero chomesso per 
chonto di quello dela robia a Uscita ¢ 48 1 49 oro.” 


[Idem, Libro del Proveditore, 1526-1527, segnato G c. 147.] 


18. “4 yhs MDXXVIJ 
Spedale di santa maria del ceppo di Pistoia 


E deono dare addj detto (21 di novébre 1527) 
f trenta cinque doro Inoro fatti buoni p(er) loro 
a Gi dandrea della robbia creditore allibro 
debitore segnato f ac 163 f 35-s” 
[Idem, Libro Azzuro (1526-1534), segnato K c. 52.] 


19. “c. 93 “e, LXXXXIII 
+ yhs MDXXVIJ + yhs MDXXVIJ 
Giovanni dandrea dela robbia Giovanni di chontro de avere 
de dare a uno suo chonto per tanti posto addare 
alibro G c 25 13810” alibro segnato I c 94 13810” 


[Idem, Libro del Proveditore, 1527-1528, segnato H c. 93.] 


20. “+ yhs MDXXVIIJ “4+ yhs MDXXVIIJ 
Giovanni dandrea della Robbia Giovanni dandrea di chontro 
de dare per tantj posto avere de avere posto dare 
alibro h ac. 93 13810”  alibro K ac. 92 13810” 


[Idem, idem, 1528-1529, segnato I c. 94.] 


21. “+ yhs MDXXVIIIJ 
Giovanni dandrea della Robbia 
de dare per uno suo chito 
alibro segnato I ac 94 13-s 10 
Idem, idem, 1529-1530, segnato K c 92.] 


22. “4+ yhs MDXXVIJ 
Spedale di Santa Maria del ceppo di pistoia de dare . . . 


E de dare addi xx dicébre 1527 1 otto piccioli fannocj 
buonj p(er) santj di michele schultore sono p(er) terra 
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midatagli p(er) suo chéto alle mosche porto batteo 
di marcho da mdte spertolj p(er) loro da messer Ido 


buonafe n° (nostro) maggiore creditore In questo ac 66 f 


1 soldi 2. 10” 


[Idem, Libro Azzurro, 1526-1534, segnato K ce. 52.] 


Milanesi, Misc. 41 III P e. 22 


thus: 


1527. 


Spedale di S. Maria del Ceppo di Pistoia. 


7* records the above document 


E de dare adi 


xx di dicembre 1527 £ otto piccioli fannovi buonie per Santi 
di Michele scultore, sono per terra mandata per suo chonto 


alle Mosche. 


23. “+ yhr MDXXVIJ 


Messer Lionardo di giovanni buonafe nd maggiore de avere 


Et addj xx di dicenbre | otto piccioli p(er) santi di b™° (perhaps 
intended for b®e for buglione) schultore p(er) cdto del ceppo di 


pistoia debitore In questo ac 52 


f 1 soldi 2.10” 


[Idem, idem K, ce. LXVJ.] 
24. “+ vhs MdXXVIJ 


Santi di michele ete 
(Here a long list of payments without reference to 


what the payment was for, except in one case 


for “‘staia di grano”’ and in another for “legna’’) 


1 413.9” 


[Idem, Libro del Proveditore, 1527-1528, segnato H c. 114.] 


25. “4 vhs MDXXVIIJ 


Santi di michele schultore de dare 


1 413.9 per uno suo chéto alibro F (H) ¢ 114 


1 413.9” 


[Idem, idem, 1528-1529, segnato I e. 110.] 


26. “+ vhs MDXXVIIIJ 


Santi di michele schultore de dare 
per uno suo choto alibro I ¢ 110 


1 413.9” 


[I[dem, idem, 1529-1530, segnato K c. 105.) 


27. “+ yhs me MDXXXIIIJ 
R(icordo) Santj dj michele schultore de 
dare p(er) tantj posto debbj avere 
i q° c 25 p(er) resto di quel 
f-1 2. 0. 11 
p* 203 capponi”’ 


“4 yhs me MDXXXIIIJ 
Santj dj michele dichonttro 
de avere addj 5 di settembro 
1 tre s x pli R°° (Reco) gi 
alb(er)tjnj contanti aentrata 
S97 M 
E addj 27 dottobre 1 iij 
s x Re gi albertjnj contanti 
antrata 101 


f-13. 10 


f-13. 10” 


[Idem, Libro Fitti e Livelli E. 1532-1551 ce. 144 e CXLIITJ.] 
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28. “+ MDLXXXIILJ 


Mercholedi adi p° di febbraio 
A m° Filippo di lorenzo paladini Pittte 1 ventuna 
piccioli porto contanti detto acontodelle figte 
alibro Rosso B c 56 f 3-” 
[Archivio di S* M* del Ceppo di Pistoia, Entrata e Uscita G, 1583-1586, c. 94.] 


29. “4+ MDLXXXIIIJ 
Lunedi adi 14 di Maggio 
A filippo del libraio pittte 1 sette piccioli 
porto contanti detto aconto di figure 
alibro Rosso B c 56 f 1-” 
[Idem, idem, c. 101*.] 


30. “4+ MDLXXXIIIJ 
Sabato adi 16 detto (Giugnio) 
A m‘° filippo del libraio 1 dodici piccioli porto 
contanti detto aconto delle figure—alibro Rosso B c 56 
[Idem, idem, c. 103*.] 


31. “4 MDLXXXVJ 
Sabato adi 22 di Maggio 
A filippo del libraio ] quattro 
piccioli porto giova’ michele leg!* (legnaiuolo) di suo 
consenso per aconto di tre tavolette per le letta 
di capi rotti—alibro Rosso c 56 f-4—” 
[Idem, idem, c. 137*.] 


32. “Sabato adi 2 di agosto 1586. 

A m° filippo di lor®® dipintore lire diciotto porto 

lui contanti p(er) resto di quattro figure fatte p(er) sopra le letta 
che mancavano et sono queste u(no) s. giovanni bat* 

u(no) 8S. Hyer™® un s. pier martire et san cosimo et s. 

Damiano p(er) u(no) scudo luna chosi costorno 

le altre—alibro Rosso b c 56 f 2.4—” 

(Idem, Entrata e Uscita H 1586-1588 c. 41.] 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE HORSESHOE ARCH IN 
NORTHERN SPAIN 


Tuer, use of the horseshoe arch in architecture seems to have 
been dominant in the north of Spain during the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries, occurring occasionally in the earlier churches 
of this period, becoming very general during the later part, and 
being almost wholly supplanted by the round Romanesque arch 
toward the end of the eleventh century.'!. In the south it is the 
usual form employed by the Moorish architects, appearing at the 
Mosque of Cordoba, 785-796, and persisting after the Christian 
conquest, in the Mudejar style, until the fifteenth century, when 
the renaissance of classic architecture established its own particu- 
lar forms. It is a matter of considerable debate whether the 
horseshoe arch as found in the north is a derivative of the oriental 
form brought by the Moors from Africa and ultimately from 
Arabia and Mesopotamia, or whether it has a proper autoch- 
thonous existence free from oriental influence, and only resembles 
by chance the similar form in the south. Signor Rivoira? as 
well as M. Dieulafoy* and most of the French archaeologists 
hold to the former theory, while the Spaniards in general favor 
the latter one. 

In investigating the evidence in the case, the horseshoe form 
must be considered under three aspects: (1) As used in plan: (2) 
As used as a structural member in elevation: (3) As used in 
decoration. 

1. There are a number of northern Spanish churches in which 
the apses have not the simple semicircular plan of classic and 
of most Romanesque architecture, but are more nearly three- 
quarters of a circle in outline, the curve being sometimes struck 

1This development of the tenth and eleventh centuries is interestingly 
treated by Miss G. G. King in ‘A Note on the so-called Horseshoe Architec- 
ture of Spain.’ A.J.A. XX, 1916, pp. 40 ff. 


2 Architettura Musulmana. 
3 Art in Spain and Portugal (Ars Una) English translation. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXII (1918), No. 4. 
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from a single centre as in San Miguel de Tarrasa,' San Miguel de 
Escalada,? Santiago de Pefialba,’ etc., and sometimes more irreg- 
ularly and crudely fashioned, as at Santa Maria de Tarrasa.* 
Now if the horseshoe arch in plan is an expression of the horse- 
shoe arch in elevation, it is only necessary to show that one of the 
above examples is of earlier date than the Mocrish conquest, to 
establish the claim for the Spanish origin of this form. In point 
of fact, however, there is not the slightest necessary connection 
between a form in plan and one in elevation. It is true that 
Roman architects were much given to the use of apses, rotundas, 
and niches in plan, and in elevation employed the round arch 
and dome, while Egyptian, and with a few exceptions, Greek 
architecture shows no curves in either plan or elevation. On the 
other hand Sassanian architecture is always arched and domed, 
but almost always rectangular in plan; Moorish architecture is 
always arched in elevation and rectangular in plan; Gothic archi- 
tecture shows semicircular apses in plan while the vaults and 
arches are highly pointed, and in the churches of the Cistercian 
order these same pointed arches accompany plans which are 
completely rectangular. Moreover, the particular form under 
consideration, the horseshoe apse, is not peculiar to Spain, but is 


found in Provence,’ in Cappadocia and Lycaonia,® and in rare 
examples in other widely separated localities. The likeness of 
the Spanish and Asiatic forms is very possibly fortuitous, there 
being apparently nointermediate steps, but the French and 
Spanish examples undoubtedly belong to a single school; for 


1Lampérez y Romea. Historia de la Arquitectura Cristiana en la Edad 
Media, vol. I, fig. 73; Puig y Cadafalch L’Arquitectura romanica a Catalunya, 
vol. I, figs. 352, 375. 

2 Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 104; Puig, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 416. 

3 Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 112. 

4 Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 525; Puig, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 352, 363. 

5 At Vaison (Revoil, Arch. Romane, vol. II, pl. XX1), Montmajour (id. 
vol. II, pl. XXXII), in the now destroyed church of St. Saturnin at Apt (id. 
vol. I, pl. XXIII), and at Valcabrére (Viollet-le-duc, Dict. d’Arch, vol. II, 
p. 38, fig. 12 b). 

* Ramsay and Bell, T’he Thousand and One Churches. In these churches of 
Lycaonia horseshoe arches are to be found both in plan and elevation. Their 
dates, however, are very uncertain. Sir Wm. Ramsay mentions only six which 
he considers probably earlier than the eighth century (op. cit. p. 14); three of 
these show horseshoe arches in elevation only, one shows it only in plan, one 
has no horseshoe arches at all, and only one shows them in both plan and 
elevation. 
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beside the simple geographic relationship, both show the same 
peculiarity of being enclosed in masses which are externally 
square or polygonal. Now, in the French examples there is not 
the slightest suggestion of a horseshoe arch in elevation, nor for 
that matter is there in the church of San Miguel de Tarrasa, the 
only Spanish example whose date might reasonably indicate a 
pre-Moorish form.' 

The argument from the horseshoe in plan to the horseshoe in 
elevation must be barred out, then, as being architecturally 
unsound in general, and counter to the particular evidence in 
this case.” 

2. In seeking for a native origin of the arch as a structural 
member in Spain, we find no evidence that it was used in any form 
whatever prior to the Roman conquest. Remains of Iberian 
architecture show houses and tombs of stone, which are sometimes 
vaulted with domes of horizontal corbelled courses, as in the 
Mycenaean tombs;* and fortifications of huge, rough, or slightly 
worked masonry. The doors are always spanned by lintels. 
The argument from this, that the Iberians were unacquainted 
with the arch, is, of course, purely negative, but as it was in 
exactly such structures, tombs and city gates, that the Etruscans 
showed their mastery over the arch form, it may be considered 
an argument of very considerable weight. Not much is known 
of the influence of the Phoenician or Greek colonists, but the 
arch in any form was almost never used by either of these peoples; 
there is therefore small chance of its having been introduced by 
them into Spain. 

With the Roman conquest, Roman architectural forms appear 
to have been universally adopted, the architects and superin- 
tendents of all monumental work being probably of Italian birth 
or education. Even the ornamentation on work of this period 

1 Rivoira, op. cit. pp. 273 ff. and Dieulafoy consider San Miguel to be a 
church of the ninth century restored in the twelfth century. Puig and Lam- 
pérez consider that it was built between 550 and 711 and restored probably 
in the ninth century. 

2 There are many isolated examples of horseshoe curves in plan which have 
no relation to the same form in the elevation; e.g.—the easternmost apse of the 
group of churches called Santo Stefano, at Bologna. It may also be noted 
that the seats of Greek theatres usually form more than a semicircle in plan, 
without implying the use of the horseshoe arch in Greek art. 

* Puig, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 9 ff. Dieulafoy, Art in Spain and Portugal, pp. 
A9 ff. 
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shows no local individuality, though in some cases native work- 
manship is indicated by great crudeness in the imitation of 
Italian decoration. Arches are of course very common in trium- 
phal monuments, amphitheatres, aqueducts, etc., but are with- 
out exception of the normal semicircular Roman type. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Visigothic invasion 
changed this universal Roman architecture appreciably, except 
to supplant skillful workmanship by native poverty and clumsi- 
ness. The barbarians themselves were a semi-nomadic people 
unused to building in stone, and were only too eager to adopt as 
best they could the arts of the higher civilization they overcame. 


Figure 1.—Visicotuic CaRvINGs. 
(Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espafia.) 


During the century and a half which followed the accession 
of Athanagild (554-567), however, a new influence appeared. 
Many fragmentary sculptures from Visigothic buildings of this 
period are in existence (Fig. 1).1_ These show a marked Byzan- 
tine influence in subject and treatment. “Such subjects as two 
peacocks facing inward toward a cross or monogramme of Christ, 
are unmistakable in origin. There is a possibility that the horse- 
shoe arch may have been introduced into Spain at this time, for 


1Cf. Dieulafoy, op. cit. fig. 108. 
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it was certainly known to the architects of the Eastern Empire. 
On the other hand, the character of these Visigothic carvings and 
particularly the very wide use of the rosette, the helix, and the 
star inscribed in a circle point to Syrian influence rather than 
to that from further north; and in Syria at this time the horse- 
shoe arch was rare while the semicircular arch was very abundant.! 

It is a matter of acute debate as to whether there are any mon- 
uments in Spain which can be assigned with reasonable certainty 
to a period between that of Roman domination and the conquest 
by the Moors. Sefior Puig y Cadafalch claims that the three 
churches at Tarrasa were built between 550 and 711.2 Sefior 
Lampérez admits this date for San Miguel alone;* but since the 
horseshoe arches in San Miguel occur only in plan, as has been 
said, this discussion does not vitally concern us. The only other 
remains which are in any state of completeness, for which Sefior 
Lamprez claims a date prior to the Moorish invasion, are San 
Juan de Bajios,‘ Santa Comba de Bande’ and San Pedro de Nave. 
This claim has been disputed in all three cases.’ The claim for 
San Juan de Bajios, the barrel vaults and arches of which are all 
horseshoe in shape, is based. on an inscribed stone set above the 
triumphal arch, which gives the date of the foundation of the 
church as the year 661, in the reign of Receswinth. M. Dieulafoy® 
contends that while the stone itself is genuine, the only remains 
of a church of that date are the lower parts of the walls, and the 
shafts and capitals of the columns, the inscribed stone having 

' De Vogiié, La Syrie centrale, vol. I, pl. 33, shows two small niches, finished 
at the top with horseshoe vaults in the form of shells. | These are shown also 
by H. C. Butler, Architecture and other Arts (Part II of the Publications of the 
American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900), p. 258, who dates 
them in the sixth century. Texier and Pullan, Architecture Byzantine, pl. LIX, 
show a horseshoe vault and apse in the church at Dana (North) which they 
date at 540 a.v. Butler (op. cit. p. 142) gives the date as 483 a.v. Butler 
(op. cit. p. 229) also shows a large horseshoe relieving arch over the west portal 
of the North church at Ruwéhi, of the sixth century. These are the only 
instances of this form which I have been able to find in Syria at this period. 

* Puig, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 333 ff. 

3 Lampérez, op. cit. pp. 162 ff. 

‘ Lampérez, op. cit. pp. 145 ff. 

5 Lampérez, op. cit. pp. 153 ff. 

* Lampérez, op. cit. pp. 157 ff. 

7 Rivoira claims that the only genuine monument of the Visigothic period 
to be found in Spain is the Basilica at Elche. In this only the semicircular 
arch is to be found. Op. cit. pp. 269 ff. and p. 330. 

8 Op. cit. pp. 65 ff. 
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FicurE 2.—San Pepro DE NAvsE. 
(Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espafia.) 
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been reset in a building of the late ninth century. It is certain 
that other fragments of Visigothic workmanship have been re- 
built into the walls, and if we consider the present church to be 
the structure of 661, we must presuppose a still earlier Visigothic 
building from which these fragments came. Such an hypothesis 
is hardly tenable.! Santa Comba de Bande has round barrel 
vaults, the horseshoe only appearing in the arches of the crossing 
and in the triumphal arch borne on coupled Roman columns. 
This church is assigned by Sefior Lampérez to the seventh cen- 
tury,’ but this assignation is little more than guesswork, and is 
not at all universally accepted. 

The Church of San Pedro de Nave has semicircular barrel 
vaults, some semicircular arches, and some in which the semi- 
circle is wider than the jambs of the opening below (Fig. 2), sug- 
gesting a relieving arch above a lintel which, along with the tym- 
panum between it and the arch, has now disappeared. The 
arches of the crossing and the triumphal arch are horseshoe in 
shape and are borne on columns applied to the walls. Sejior 
Lampérez claims that this church must have been built before 
the invasion of the Moors or else after 893 and inclines strongly 
to the earlier date.* The probable former existence of square 
topped doorways would indicate a type of architecture more 
closely allied to Roman practice than we have found elsewhere. 
Granting this, it is also quite possible that the triumphal arch 
and the arches of the crossing are of later construction than the 
rest of the building. Considerable alterations have undoubtedly 
been made at one or more periods. All the windows to the east 
of the crossing have square jambs, in the Roman manner, while 
those of the nave are splayed, as in Romanesque work. The 
arches above the openings into the side chapels were almost cer- 
tainly introduced after the original building to relieve the load on 
defective wood or stone lintels, for it is hardly conceivable that 
the haphazard conjunction of these arches with the band of carved 

1 Rivoira, op. cit. pp. 257 ff. maintains that some of the capitals are of the 
late eleventh and twelfth centuries, and that the plan is posterior to the year 
1000. ‘The whole church is therefore according to him a reconstrution of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. A complete résumé of the French point of 
view is given in Cabrol, Dictionnaire, s. v. “Bafios, San Juan Bautiste de’. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 153 ff. Rivoira, op. cit., pp. 262 ff. suggests that it may be of 
the ninth century, possibly on Roman foundations. 

3 Op. cit. p. 160. 
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ornament which runs around the choir, could have been origi- 
nally intended. Furthermore, the columns which carry the 
arches of the crossing have been apparently applied to the walls 
directly on top of this band of ornament; the caps and bases are 
of a special style of carving, introducing vines, birds, and animals, 
while the ornament elsewhere consists of Syro-Visigothic rosettes, 
and the lower voussoirs of the arches on each side, which carry 
the curve in from a point where it would become tangent to the 


FigurE 3.—San Pepro NAvE: INTERIOR. 
(After Lampérez y Romea.) 


walls, appear in photograph to be of a different surface character 
from the rest of the arch stones (Fig. 3). It would also seem 
much more probable that these shafts were added after 873 for 
greater decoration, and the arches above curved in to fit, than 
that large horseshoe arches were employed in one part of the 
church, and large semicircular arches used simultaneously 
elsewhere. 
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The date of 672, which has been ascribed to the church of 
Bamba (Valladolid) Sefior Lampérez himself considers doubtful.! 
This church, of which the eastern end alone remains unaltered, 
has horseshoe vaults and arches throughout. But in plan it very 
closely resembles the church of Santa Maria de Lebefia? (San- 
tander) which also shows horseshoe barrel vaults and horseshoe 
arches throughout. The latter seems dated with fair certainty 


kigurRE 4.—San JUAN DE PRavia (SANTIANES). 
(After Lampérez y Romea.) 


at 925, and the former probably belongs to nearly the same 
period. 

The earliest post-Roman monument, which can be dated with 
comparative certainty, is the church of San Juan de Pravia, 
commonly called Santiafies, near Oviedo (Fig. 4). Literary 
evidence ascribes the building of this church to Silo, King of the 

1 Op. cit. pp. 240 f., figs. 126-127. 

? Lampérez, op. cit. pp. 236 ff., figs. 122-123. 

3 Rivoira, op. cit. p. 332, and the very excellent monograph on this monu- 
ment by F. De Selgas, in the B. Soc. Esp. XXIV, pp. 29-51 and 97-140, illus- 
trated fully and in color. 
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Asturias from 774 to 783. Though it has undergone considerable 
changes at later periods, the original arrangements and archi- 
tectural features are clearly evident. The building is extremely 
poor and crude architecturally and almost wholly devoid of 
sculptural ornamentation, though it was elaborately frescoed 
throughout. There is no trace of any horseshoe arch, but on the 
contrary large semicircular arches separate the nave from the 
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Figure 5.—San JULIAN DE LO3 PRApDOS (SANTULLANO). 
(B. Soc. Esp. XVI, p. 288.) 


aisles, and the sanctuary is covered with a semicircular barrel 
vault. 

Next in date come three monuments in or near Oviedo, as- 
signed. without dispute to the reign of Alonzo II (791-842). 
These are San Julian de los Prados (commonly called Santul- 
lano), San Tirso, Oviedo, and La Camara Santa. San Julian de 
los Prados (Fig. 5)! closely resembles San Juan de Pravia, with 
semicircular barrel vaults in the apses and semicircular arches 
throughout. The workmanship is somewhat better than at San 
Juan but decoration is still noticeably absent. It is interesting 


1 Lampérez, op. cit. pp. 288 ff., figs. 160, 161, 162. 
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Figure 6.—San MiGuEL DE Lin1o. 
(Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espafia.) 
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to note the use of lintels above the windows in this early Asturian 
work, as this feature, which we have inferred in the primitive 
construction of San Pedro de Nave, rapidly becomes very rare. 
The only certain survival of the primitive construction of San 
Tirso is a triple window with semicircular arches, and the Camara 
Santa is a plain, reliquary chapel, covered with a simple semi- 
circular barrel vault. 

Of slightly later date are the churches of San Miguel de Linio! 
(848), Santa Cristina de Lena,? and Santa Maria de Naranco,’ 
the last in all probability originally a royal kiosque. All three 
are near Oviedo and all show a peculiar type of ornamentation, 
marked by the use of twisted cords or spiral bands, apparently 
derived, not from Roman or Byzanto-Visigothic stone carving, 
but from the goldsmith’s work of the period. This is especially 
noticeable in San Miguel de Linio (Figs. 6 and 9 f.), where the 
large capitals and bases show no classic influence whatever. In 
all of these buildings the arches and vaults are semicircular 
throughout. 

San Salvador de Val-de-Dios at Bogies, near Villaviciosa (893)4 
shows the first horseshoe arches which can be surely dated. 
These occur in small coupled windows (Fig. 7). The twisted 
spiral decoration points to a period near that of the three monu- 
ments just mentioned, for this treatment apparently disappears 
in the early tenth century. But the large arches and barrel 
vaults in San Salvador de Val-de-Dios are still all semicircular. 
In San Salvador de Priesca, Villaviciosa (920), the arches of the 
nave show a slight horseshoe form,'® while the barrel vaults and 
all other arches are semicircular; and in San Miguel de Escalada, 
Léon (914),° vaults and arches are for the first time all of horse- 
shoe form. 

Other churches dating from the middle of the tenth century, 
Santa Maria de Lebefia’ (Santander), San Cibrian de Mazote,® 

' Lampérez, op. cit. pp. 292 ff., figs. 163-166. 

2 Lampérez, op. cit. pp. 300 ff., figs. 170-171. Rivoira, op. cit. p. 356, is 
inclined to believe that Santa Cristina de Lena does not date from the reign 
of Ramiro I (842-850) but only from about 950. 

3’ Lampérez, op. cit. pp. 296 ff., figs. 167-169. 

* Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 303 ff., figs. 172-174. 

5 Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 176. 

6 Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 217 ff., fig. 103. 

7 Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 236 ff., figs. 122-123. 

* Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 223 ff., figs. 106-109. 
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Figure 7.—San SALVADOR DE VAL-DE-Dt10s. 
(Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espafia.) 


Santiago de Pefialba (Léon),’ Santa Maria de Melque,’ and the 
Ermita of San Baudelio de Berlanga,? all show the fully developed 
horseshoe form throughout. 


1 Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 227 ff., figs. 111-113. 

2 Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 215 ff., figs. 100-102. 

3 Lamp¢rez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 247 ff., figs. 132-137. This church may be no 
earlier than the twelfth century, though usually assigned to the tenth. 
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There is, then, no evidence whatever of the existence of the 
horseshoe arch as a structural element in elevation in northern 
Spain prior to the end of the Roman dominion and the instances 
cited of its use during the Visigothic period are all open to serious 
question. On the other hand, the semicircular arch was the 
typical form under the Romans, is found at San Pedro de Nave 
in work very possibly of the seventh century, and appears again 
as the only form used in the latter half of the eighth and through- 
out the whole of the ninth century. The appearance and rapid 
development of the horseshoe form, following the arrival in the 
north of the monks driven from Cordoba by the persecutions of 
852-886, is clearly shown in the monuments of the first half of 
the tenth century.! 

3. There is left to be considered the possibility of the origin 
of this form in Spain as a purely decorative feature. Remains 
of Iberian art are insufficient to give any definite idea of its char- 
acteristic motives. In its early examples, there may have 
been a certain Minoan influence,? while from the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., the influence of Hellenic and perhaps Phoenician art 
was marked, as shown for example in the famous bust of a lady, 
found at Elche,’ now in the Louvre. There is no reason, however, 
to think that the horseshoe arch belonged to the decorative reper- 
toire of any of these schools. During the Roman period the 
decoration is as thoroughly Romanized as the architecture it 
embellishes. Carvings and mosaics show rinceaux, garlands, 
masks, trophies, instruments of sacrifice, birds, animals, bands 
of eggs and darts, etc.; in general the conventional Roman decora- 
tions, executed well or crudely; according to the nationality and 
training of the workman.‘ 

There are, however, certain notable exceptions, consisting of 
funerary cists and stelae, which according to Sefior Puig y Cada- 
falch show a survival of native Iberian decoration.® These 
remains may be divided into two classes, the cists,° found in the 
Pyrenees and to the north, which are decorated characteristically 
with two crudely carved figures under a semicircular arch, and 

1 Cf. Rivoira, op. cit. p. 330. 

2 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 20-21. 

3 Cf. Dieulafoy, op. cit. p. 51, fig. 97, and Baur, A.J.A. XI, 1907, pp. 182 ff. 

‘ Puig, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 22-25, 45, 88, 98, 185, 229-230, 249, 254. 

5 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, ch. XXIV. 

* Puig, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 301-309. 
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the stelae,' which appear to be peculiar to the neighborhood of 
Léon (Fig. 8). The stelae, with one exception which bears an 
inscription in Iberian characters,’ are of good workmanship, and 
though most of them have lost the upper or lower part, evidently 
bore a system of decoration which in spite of minor variations 
seems to have been definitely fixed. At the top was a large 
rosette with straight or spiral rays, cut with sharp V-shaped in- 
cisions in the manner of Byzanto-Syrian carvings. Below this 


Figure FROM Lé&on. 
(After Puig y Cadafalch.) 


is an object which may be a crescent moon or a wreath, sometimes 
accompanied by two star-like rosettes smaller than the one above. 
In the third register is an inscription giving the name of the 
deceased, in good Latin characters of the second to the fourth 
century A.D. Occupying the lower corners of this register, 


1 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 295, 298, 230. Lampérez, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 34, 35. 
Two are in the Arqueologios Nacional in Madrid, two at Léon, one in San 
Miguel de Escalada, one in Rabanalles (Alcafiices, Zamorra), one in Picote 
(Miranda de Duero) and one in Mertola. 

2 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 230. 

3 The stele at Mertola is Christian and bears the date 525 a.p. 
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or sometimes those of the register above, are two bars each bent 
sharply at right angles and notched at both extremities. The 
lowest register shows in flat relief an arcade of two or three dis- 
tinctly horseshoe arches, the centre one being larger than those at 
the sides in the case of the triple arcade. The stelae as a whole 
are frequently framed by two flanking colonnettes which bear 
at the top an arch enclosing the large topmost rosette. This 
arch is sometimes of definite horseshoe form. 

The funeral cists, the first of these two classes, are probably 
merely debased native copies of the motif of figures under an 
arch,. very common as a central panel on Roman sarcophagi;! 
the second class, the stelae, is distinctly unroman in subject- 
matter and treatment, though of good workmanship and proven 
beyond doubt by the inscriptions to belong to the Roman civiliza- 
tion of the second to fourth centuries. These earliest and ap- 
parently unrelated examples of the horseshoe arch in Spain will 
be further considered later. 

In the character of Visigothic carved ornament there is a well 
marked individuality with probably much Byzantine influence, as 
has been said above. Considerable remains of the gold work of 
the period have also been preserved, the earliest being the votive 
crowns discovered at Guarrazar.2 Two of these bear the names 
of Swenthila (621-631) and Receswinth (659-672). Their 
ornamentation, consisting largely of cabuchon gems in raised 
besils, is of a very simple character and may possibly be of Visi- 
gothic origin; on the other hand it has a very Byzantine appear- 
ance and is more probably copied from oriental work. The use 
of enamel in small “cloisons’’ seems undoubtedly a Visigothic 
introduction. Other examples show applied bands, spirals, and 
arcades of twisted wire soldered to the surface (Fig. 9a).* Similar 
arcades of twisted wire are found on a chalice bearing the name 
of the lady Urraca at the Collegiata of San Isidore at Léon (Fig. 


1 In one instance the arch is distinctly horseshoe; this may, however, have been 
an accidental variation as in the famous III-IV century Roman sarcophagus in 
the Villa Mattei on the Celian hill in Rome,where small arches are in some cases 
curved into nearly full circles to fit the heads of figures standing beneath them. 
This halo-like effect forms no established school and can hardly be considered 
other than a decorator’s whim. Cf. Rivoira, op. cit. p. 138, figs. 115-116. 

2 Now divided between the Cluny Museum, Paris, and the Armeria, Madrid. 
Lasteyrie, Description du Tresor de Guarrazar. Dieulafoy, op. cit. fig. 105. 
Elaborately illustrated in Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espafia. 

3’ Monum. Arq. de Esp. 
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Figure 9.—ARCADES ON COUPLED Cotumns: a, b, Vistcoruic; c, Byzan- 
TINE; d, e, Sassanran; f, ASTURIAN. 


9b).! This arcade decoration may have been inspired by the 
arcades on Christian Roman sarcophagi, but is much more 
probably of Byzantine inspiration, as arcades on coupled columns 
are almost unknown in Roman decoration though quite common 
in eastern work (Fig. 9c, d,e).2 Throughout this decoration, as 

1 Mon. Arg. de Esp. M. Paul Leprieur in Michel’s Hist. de l’Art, vol. I, p. 
412, mentions a similar motif on a votive crown of Agilulfe, formerly preserved 
in the treasury of Monza, Italy. 

? Fig. 9 c, From a Byzantine ivory carving, late eleventh century, Dalton, 
Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 228, fig. 139. Michel Hist. de Art, I, pl. 
III. d, Detail from abacus of capital, Tag-é-Bostan, Dieulafoy, op. cit. fig. 
32. e, Interior wall, Kasr-Karaneh, ibid. fig. 25. f, San Miguel de Linio. 
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well as in the scallop-shell niche ornament of Byzanto-Visigothic 
carving, the arches are always semicircular. 

The rosette, helix, or cross inscribed in a circle, used singly or 
in bands of these elements (Fig. 1), is a motif apparently intro- 
duced from the east at this time. Thousands of similar disks of 
various designs have been found in all parts of Syria.! Though 
very frequently containing Christian symbols, their origin is 
probably to be sought in the religious art of Mesopotamia where 
the sun-disks and star-disks represent Shamash and Ishtar. In 
Syria their use was probably purely talismanic. 

In the south the horseshoe arch becomes a characteristic 
motif, decoratively as well as structurally, from the time of the 
Moorish invasion, its ancestry running in a continuous line 
through the Moorish architecture of North Africa,? the mosques 
of Egypt,* pre-Islamic architecture of Syria,‘ and finally to Meso- 
potamia.’ In the north, the earliest Asturian monuments are, 
as has been said, almost wholly devoid of ornament. When orna- 
ment does appear it shows little or no reminiscence of Roman or 
Byzantine sculptural forms, but is copied apparently from the 
gold work of the period. The use of the twisted rope or wire is 
very prominent and the decorative arches are, as one would 
suspect from such parentage, all semicircular (Fig. 9 f). 

The earliest instance of the use of the horseshoe arch in decora- 
tion in the north, for which any definite date can be claimed, is 
found in a pierced stone slab in the chancel screen at Santa 
Cristina de Lena’ (ca, 850). Even here it seems probable that 
the whole screen is somewhat later than the body of the church; 
if so, the earliest example would be the windows (Fig. 7) men- 
tioned before at San Salvador de Val-di-Dios (893). During the 


1 Butler, op. cit. p. 32 and footnote; illustration, p. 33. 

2 Mosque of Djami Zitouna, Tunis, 732 a.v. Mosque of SidiOkba, Kairouan, 
670 A.D. 

3 Mosque of Amru, Cairo, 642 a.p. 

4 Rabbat Amman, seventh century. 

5 Tag-e-Kesra, Firuz-Abad, etc., fifth to fourth centuries B.c., according to 
Dieulafoy; third to seventh centuries, a.p., according to de Morgan and others; 
in any case probably earlier than the Syrian examples. Rivoira, op. cit. pp. 
113-114, claims that the oldest known horseshoe arches are to be found in 
India and date from the third century B.c. 

6 The decoration in San Miguel de Lino is in places so strikingly like that on 
the Visigothic crowns, and in other places so suggestive of ivory carvings that 
I strongly suspect that the court jeweler himself designed and perhaps executed it. 

7 Dieulafoy, op. cit. fig. 120. 
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tenth century this form was as common in ornament as in con- 
struction, and by the end of that century became general also in 
illuminated manuscripts.' 

As there is no certain evidence of the existence of any horse- 
shoe arch in Spain in any form before its introduction by the 
Moors in the south, with the exception of the funerary stelae at 
Léon from the second to fourth century, these stelae become the 
sole definite argument in support of the theory of its native origin. 
The two most noticeable facts about them are, that the decora- 
tive arrangement is apparently fixed by some convention; and 
that this decoration bears no resemblance in subject or character 
to Roman work in Spain or elsewhere in the west, despite the 
fact that the inscriptions are thoroughly Roman in character, 
and that all other Spanish work of the time is wholly Romanized.” 
The inference is that these stelae are the product of some par- 
ticular religious cult, apparently localized about Léon. Sefior 
Puig y Cadafalch* considers them to be monuments of a recru- 
descence of the primitive Iberian sun-worship which had lain dor- 
mant during the early centuries of the Roman conquest, and 
revived with the decline of that foreign influence. The decora- 
tions on the stelae do very possibly indicate some forms of lu- 
minary worship, the great helix at the top representing the sun, 
with the moon and two six-pointed stars below, but the theory 
that this cult was of primitive native origin is open to several 
objections. In the first place there are no pre-Roman remains 
indicating such an Iberian symbolism; in the second such a 
recrudescence of a primitive religion with the decay of that of 
Rome would be counter to the facts in all other parts of the 
Empire—the first to the third centuries seeing a great growth 
of new religions from the east—neoplatonism, Mithraism, Isis 
worship, Christianity and its allied Magian cults, Manicheanism 
and Gnosticism, even Judaism; but showing nowhere any revival 
of the gods of the Etruscans or of the Celts; and in the third 

1 Commentary of San Beatus di Liebana, copy at Gerona, 975 a.D., copy in 
Nat. Lib. Madrid, 1057 a.p., ete. Cf. Dieulafoy, op. cit. pp. 79 ff., fig. 158-159; 
Puig, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 470, and tailpiece, p. 419. The cup of San Domingo 
(1041-1075) at Silos, cited on p. 393, is decorated with arches on coupled 
supports, worked in applied twisted gold wire, as in the Visigothic jewelry; 
but in this case the arches are distinctly curved in at the bottom. 

2 One of those at Léon was erected for Camplus Paternus, a knight, at the 


expense of his wife, by the hand of Flavius Camplius Nopirus, a freedman. 
3 Op. cit. vol. I, ch. XXIV. 
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place the apparent centre of this cult, Léon, the great military 
barracks of Spain, would be of all places least propitious for the 
re-establishment of a primitive folk-worship. 

Granting the probability that these stelae belong to some cult 
of the heavenly bodies, the alternative to the theory of indigenous 
origin is that the cult was of later importation from outside of 
Spain. Sefior Lampérez' feels that they are marked by a funer- 
ary symbolism, which may belong to a cult of Diana, or may be 
from the east. This hypothesis seems much mote reasonable, for 
sun-worship, Mithraism, and allied cults, mostly of Persian origin, 
were rampant in the second to fourth centuries, especially among 
the Roman soldiers, and Léon was the headquarters of the Seven- 
teenth Roman Legion, the only legion in Spain. It is true that 
these stelae show no resemblance to the established iconography 
of Mithraism itself, but as it happens, Mithraism apparently 
had less development in Spain than in any other Roman province,” 
no authentic monuments and only four inscriptions of unques- 
tioned Mithraic origin having been found there. On the other 
hand inscriptions referring to sun-worship are less uncommon, 
Cumont publishing nine of them,’ and finding the centre of a 
well developed cult in Galicia and the Asturias. The charac- 
teristic arrangement on the Léon stelae may be interpreted by 
analogy with Mithraic symbolism to indicate,—above the heav- 
ens with sun, moon, and stars; in the middle zone, where the 
inscription and unidentifiable angles are placed, the earth; and 
below, the cavern under the earth where the ceremonies of the 
cult occur. This cavern, as in Mithraism, would naturally be 
of a prescribed form originating in the east, and the horseshoe 
arches by which it is represented on the stelae might well be an 
intentional indication of Oriental architecture as opposed to that 
of every day use. On the other hand the prevalence of the helix 
and six-pointed star as Jewish talismanic emblems lends color 
to the theory of Jewish origin, and as Sefior Lampérez points 
out, Judaism was very prevalent in Spain from the end of the 
second century.‘ In either case the decorative forms on these 

1 Op. cit. p. 127. 

2 F. Cumont, Teztes et figures relatifs aux Mysteres de Mithra, vol. I, p. 260. 

3 Op. cit. vol. II, pp. 166 ff. 

4 Op. cit. p. 127. There are a number of Coptic stelae in the Cairo Museum 
which bear a certain resemblance to the Spanish stelae. These are, however, 
presumably Christian and of later date. Cf. Catalogue, Musée des Antiquités 
Egyptiennes, vol. IV, pl. XXII, 8531; pl. XXIII, 8532; pl. XXXII, 8585; 
pl. XXXTIX, 8625. Also Gayet, L’Art Copte, pp. 78, 89. 
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stelae, being foreign importations without local antecedents and 
with no general architectural application, could not possibly 
have produced a sufficiently strong impress on the tastes of 
Spain to preserve the horseshoe arch from the second or fourth 
century through a period of domination by the Roman, Byzantine, 
and Visigothic semicircular arch, to a reflorescence in the 
tenth century.! 

My conclusions are:— 

The horseshoe apse in plan bears no relation to the horseshoe 
arch in elevation. 

There is no certain evidence of the horseshoe arch used archi- 
tecturally in Northern Spain before the end of the ninth century, 
while there are quite certain examples of the continuous use of 
the semicircular arch from the Roman conquest until that date. 

There is no evidence of the horseshoe arch used as a decorative 
motive in Northern Spain before the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, with the exception of certain funerary stelae at Léon. 

These stelae are probably artistic “sports,”’ the expression of an 
imported oriental cult and without influence on the later archi- 
tectural forms of Spain. 

The horseshoe arch is not, then, autochthonous to Spain, but 


being brought into the south by the Moors in the early eighth 
century spread to the north by the end of the ninth. 


LEIcEsTER B. HoLuanp. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


1 Miss G. G. King informs me that the helix and six-pointed star are found 
as talismanic emblems in Spain to-day. Apparently this use has continued 
uninterruptedly from the late empire down. It need not surprise one that the 
horseshoe arch should have disappeared while its companion, the star, per- 
sisted, for the one is definitely an architectural member and would be vitally 
affected by current architectural practice, while the other, being a purely 
decorative form, depends only on superstitition for its preservation. It 
should be noted also that the six-pointed star in a circle is a very common form 
of decoration, being found for example on the baptistry of St. Jean at Poitiers, 
(sixth century ?) and at the present day being habitually painted on barns in 
certain counties near Philadelphia. In the latter case I believe protection 
from lightning is thus secured. 
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THE RISE OF ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE 


THE question of the origin of Romanesque sculpture, raised by 
M. Male in a recent and brilliant article,' is a problem that is at 
once obscure, important, and dramatic. Until the year 1100, or 
very shortly before, there existed in Europe little sculpture worthy 
of the name. A few crude attempts to represent iconographical 
subjects in stone had been made, especially in France and Italy, 
and sculpture in bronze had been carried to the level of a high art 
in Italy and Germany. Ivory-carvings apparently continued to 
be produced according to a highly developed and unbroken tradi- 
tion reaching back to antiquity. But there was no sculpture in 
stone comparable in artistic value to the ivory-carvings, nor to the 
architecture that was now growing up throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe. 

Then, suddenly, in the twelfth century there appears sculpture 
of great excellence especially in France and in Italy. The new art 
naturally divides itself into a number of local schools, for the most 
part clearly enough marked by geographical boundaries. In 
France there is, first in importance but not in date, the school of 
the royal domain centering about Paris and developing rapidly 
into Gothic. In the South-west appeared the school of Lan- 
guedoc, of which the chief monuments are at Moissac and Tou- 
louse. In the South-east the school of Provence produced the 
facades of Arles and St.-Gilles. In the East, the school of Bur- 
gundy, which is believed to have drawn its inspiration from the 
destroyed abbey of Cluny, has left important monuments at 
Charlieu, Vézelay, and Autun. In Auvergne there matured a 
fifth school, of minor historical importance, but which reached a 
notable level of artistic attainment at Notre-Dame-du-Port of 
Clermont-Ferrand. Finally in Saintonge and Poitou arose a sixth 
school. In Italy also there are almost as many local schools as 
provinces, but in the present connection there is only one which 
need concern us, that of Lombardy, of which the centre was not 

1‘T’architecture et la sculpture en Lombardie a l’époque romane,’ Gaz. 
B.-A. XIV, 1918, p. 35. 
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in Lombardy at all, but rather in Emilia at Modena and in the 


adjacent cities of Piacenza, Ferrara, even Verona. 


The problems offered to archaeology by these various schools of 


FigurRE 1.—Scu.ptures or St. Denis 
From Montfaucon. 


and too persistent to be attributed to chance. 
the threads of this complex snarl is a task of the utmost difficulty, 
beset with complications and chances for error on all sides. 


sculpture -are 
so bewilder- 
ing that they 
have seemed 
almost in- 
superable. 
There is an 
embarrass- 
ment in the 
very wealth 
of material. 
Countless 
monuments, 
often of great 
beauty, exist 
throughout 
Europe un- 
photograph- 
ed, unpub- 
lished, and 
even unre- 
corded. A 
superficial ex- 
amination of 
the field is 
sufficient to 
reveal the 
fact that all 
the schools 
are inter-rela- 
ted. Resem- 
blances and 
analogies ex- 
ist which are 
too striking 


Yet to disentangle 
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It is only in recent years that one important thread has been 
pulled out. French archaeologists have discovered in St.-Denis a 
focal point for the history of mediaeval sculpture. The portals 
executed by Suger between 1140 and 1144 perished in the Revolu- 
tion and the destructive restoration of the nineteenth century. 
But the inaccurate drawings of Montfaucon (Fig. 1) and some 
fragments of the original work that still survive in the central 
portal are sufficient to prove that the sculptures of St.-Denis 
were derived from Languedo:z. It is going too far to say that 
they were the work of a Languedoc artist, for there exist in the 


Figure 2.—Tue Porcu: Morssac. 


St.-Denis sculptures features which cannot be accounted for in 
Languedoc. Nevertheless, the crossed legs, the draperies with 
parallel incised lines, the elongated proportions, and numerous 
other details are clear evidence not only of strong, but of dominat- 
ing Languedoc influence. It is even possible to conjecture that 
the sculptors of St.-Denis drew their inspiration from one partic- 
ular monument in Languedoc—Beaulieu; and Beaulieu in turn 
is only a debased copy of the porch at Moissac (Fig. 2) made by an 
inferior sculptor. It is equally clear, on the other hand, that from 
St.-Denis (Fig. 1) are derived the western portal of Chartres 
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Figure 3.—JamB SCULPTURES OF WESTERN PorTAL: CHARTRES. 
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Figure 4.—West Porta or CATHEDRAL: SENLIS. 


(Fig. 3), the southern porch at Le Mans, the great doorway at 
Senlis (Fig. 4), and, in fact, all Gothic sculpture. Among the 
confused cross currents and conflicting tendencies in the history 
of Romanesque art, this principal line of development therefore 
stands forth clear and unchallenged; Moissac porch (Fig. 2), 
Beaulieu, St.-Denis (Fig. 1), Chartres (Fig. 3). 

It is natural to try to follow the thread thus far disentangled 
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further back, and seek its origin. The sculptures of the porch of 
Moissac (Fig. 2) must have been executed long enough before 
1140 to allow for the execution of the portal at Beaulieu before 
Chartres (Fig. 3) was begun in that year. On the other hand, 
they must be later than 1135, since they are contemporary with 
the portrait of the abbot Roger. The inscription of this portrait 
qualifies the abbot with the title of Beatus, which proves that 
he appears not as a donor, but as a saint, and that therefore 
the sculpture was executed not 
by him, but after his death which 
is usually placed in 1135. It is 
evident that the art of sculpture 
must have advanced with a 
rapidity that is little short of 
astounding during the five years 
1135-1140. 

When, however, we seek the 
origin of the porch sculptures at 
Moissac, we are confronted with 
difficulties that have not yet 
been solved. Notwithstanding 
the acknowledged importance 
of the school of Languedoc, its 
history is shrouded in obscurity, 
and its chronology to the high- 
est degree uncertain. The sculp- 
tures of the cloister of Moissac 
(Fig. 5) are dated 1100 by an in- 
scription. Between these sculp- 
tures (Fig. 5) and those of the 
porch (Fig. 6), there lies a gulf 
which is only very incompletely 
filled by the fragments at St.-Sernin and in the museum of Tou- 
louse. Back of the cloister of Moissac we cannot go. The art 
appears here suddenly, without preparation, unconnected with 
anything that is known of earlier date in this or any other region. 
It proceeds jerkily and unevenly, with many gaps and incom- 
prehensible breaks, to the porch at Moissac, then it develops with 
phenomenal rapidity to the triumphs of St.-Denis and Chartres. 

Up to the present, therefore, archaeology has been unable to 
account for the extraordinary develpment which took place in the 


Figure 5.—CL.oisTer: Moissac. 
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school of Languedoc between 1100 and 1135. The elongation of 
the figures, the introduction of movement, the transparent 
draperies, the feeling for line that characterize the later works of 
the school and form its elements of vitality are lacking in the 
earlier works. 

Were they dis- 

covered by the 

sculptors of Lan- 

guedoc? There 

is little in the 

monuments that 

have come down 

to us, at least 

so far as they are 

known to me, to 

suggest that 

such was the 

case. The de- 

velopment of the 

school, on the 

contrary, shows 

a sharp break 

such as might be 

brought about 

by the introduc- 

tion of foreign in- 

fluence. Some- 

thing little short 

of a revolution 

took place after 

the execution of 

the sculptures of 

the ambulatory 

of St.-Sernin Figure 6.—Porcn: Morssac. 

and the Moissac 

cloister and before the creation of those of the south porch of 
St.-Sernin. 

The suspicion arises that this foreign influence may have come 
from Burgundy. The close relationship of the sculptures of 
Burgundy and Languedoc is, I believe, not open to question. 
The elongated proportions, the spread-apart knees of the seated 
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figures, the treatment of the folds of the draperies, are only a few 
of the many striking analogies. It is, however, of course equally 
possible that Burgundy may have derived from Languedoc. 
The matter can only be settled when the chronology of the two 
schools is explored in detail. Uncertain as is that of Languedoc, 
the history of the Burgundian school is involved in even greater 
obscurity. The portal of Autun, which dates from 1132 (Fig. 7), 
is contemporary with, or even earlier than, the porch sculptures 
at Moissac (Fig. 2). It is therefore quite possible that the porch 
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Figure 7.—TuHEe TyMpanum: AvUTUN. 


of Moissac may have been influenced by Autun. It is, moreover, 
certain that the Burgundian school of sculpture had been formed 
much prior to the execution of the portal of Autun. The inner 
portal of Charlieu, which seems to be clearly part of the church 
dedicated in 1094, shows that at the end of the eleventh century 
Burgundian sculpture already possessed several features we 
generally associate with the school of Languedoc.' It must, 
moreover, be remembered that Cluny was in Burgundy and that 

1 The elongation of the figures and the feeling for line were ultimately de- 
rived from Byzantine ivory-carvings. Other important characteristics seem 
to have been taken from Benedictine ivory-carvings (Fig 8). Unless, in- 
deed, it should turn out, as may not improbably be the case, that the 
ivory-carvings are derived from the sculptures and hence misdated from one 
to three centuries. 
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Cluny was a powerful influence in transmitting artistic ideals. 
It is true that the attempt to find in Burgundy and the abbey of 
Cluny the great centre of Romanesque art has failed. Cluny 
sucked in more often than she gave out. But on the other hand, 


it would be a gross 
exaggeration to say 
that she never gave 
out, and it is an in- 
dubitable fact that 
artistic influences 
were transmitted by 
Cluniac monks. The 
narthex of Tournus, 
to cite an obvious ex- 
ample, is identical in 
style with certain 
Cluniac churches in 
Lombardy (such as 
Fontanella), and must 
have been executed 
by Lombardworkmen 
introduced under the 
influence of Cluny. 
It is probable that the 
influence of Cluny 
was not absent in the 
sculptures of the Clu- 
niac abbey of Moissac 
(Fig. 2). 

Nor are other indi- 
cations lacking that 
the school of Bur- 
gundy originated at 
an earlier date and 
exerted a more power- 
ful influence than is 
generally supposed. 


i 


Figure Ivory CARVING: 
J. P. Morean Connection, MErTROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 


There is a striking analogy between the sculptures of Cal- 
venzano (Fig. 9), a Cluniac priory near Milan, and those of 
the great priory of Vézelay (Fig. 10). In each case the archi- 
volt is divided into a number of bas-reliefs by radiating di- 
visions. The unusual delicacy of the technique, the scheme of 
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composition, numerous resemblances of detail prove the close 
relationship of the two portals. The reliefs of Calvenzano, how- 
ever, are not, as might be at first supposed, derived from Vézelay. 
The sculptor of Calvenzano worked also at Pontida upon the tomb 
of S. Alberto, who died in 1095. This, and the architectural 
details, make it clear that the sculptures of Calvenzano date from 
the early years of the twelfth century. The sculptures of Vézelay, 
on the other hand, are generally believed to be not earlier than 
1132. Calvenzano, therefore, appears to be earlier than Vézelay, 
and that such is indeed the case is confirmed by a study of the 


Figure 9.—WeEsTERN PorTAL: CALVENZANO. 


style. The sculptures of Calvenzano lack the attenuation which 
is so striking a characteristic of those of Vézelay and which was 
introduced into Romanesque art during the third decade of the 
twelfth century. Although very fine, the Calvenzano sculp- 
tures are in drawing obviously more archaic. Are we therefore 
to conclude that Vézelay was derived from Calvenzano? I think 
not. It is far more probable that both are derived from some 
common original lost, or at least unknown to me, and that the 
original was in Burgundy and possibly at Cluny. 

This same motive of the radiating voussoirs was destined to 
undergo a singular evolution. At Civray (Fig. 11) it is repeated 
with developments. The figures are placed in even more exag- 
geratedly inclined and horizontal positions, and certain ones show 
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distinct elongation. From such an archivolt as this it would be a 
short step to omit the radiating divisions, and the result would be 
voussoir sculptures. These indeed appear at Notre-Dame-de-la- 
Couldre, Parthenay (Vienne), at Civray (Fig. 11), at the outer 


Figure 10.—Portat or NarTHEX: V#ZELAY. 


portal at Vézelay, and at St.-Denis, and form, indeed, one of the 
several features of the epoch-making portal at St.-Denis which 
do not seem to have been derived from Languedoc. 

Such, it seems to me, are the most important threads that can 
be traced through in the vast network of French Romanesque 
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sculpture. There is a seductive danger in attempting to reduce 
so broad a subject to simple terms. The plain fact is that the 
matter is complex, that the monuments and documents upon 
which any synthetic history must be founded are not available, 
and that perhaps the most significant ones have perished without 
leaving any trace. While giving great monuments like Moissac 
and St.-Denis their full importance and seizing with eagerness any 
threads of development we can lay our hands upon, we must not 
forget that we are touching only a very small corner of the field. 


Figure 11.—Tue Porta: Crvray. 


Exceedingly much still remains obscure. Whole schools of French 
sculpture, like that of Poitou are still unknown. Thousands of 
influences and cross influences radiate back and forth and in all 
directions. The Middle Ages were essentially decentralized. It 
is a fundamental misconception of their character to suppose that 
there was any one focus from which all influences radiated. 
There were on the contrary many centres, and each was con- 
stantly influencing the other. 

In Lombardy the general outlines of the development of 
sculpture are clearer. There is no doubt that during the great 
part of the twelfth century Lombard sculptors fell under the 
influence now of one, now of the other of the great schools of 
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France. This fact, to which I believe I was the first to call at- 
tention,! seems to be now generally admitted. From the third 
decade to the end of the twelfth century the Lombard artists 
showed themselves conscious of the extraordinary progress which 
was being made north of the Alps. Are we to conclude from this 
that the Lombard school was entirely devoid of originality, merely 
a weak echo of ultramontane models? After a study of the evi- 
dence I came in my Lombard Architecture to a negative conclusion. 
I found, first of all, that in the first two decades of the twelfth 
century Lombard sculpture, especially in the hands of the master 
Guglielmo, was by no means a slavish imitation of foreign models, 
but that it actually anticipated important later developments in 
France, and I found many indications that even in the last part 
of the twelfth century, while undoubtedly strongly influenced by 
the North, it also exerted an influence in return. 

These conclusions have been questioned by M. Male? who 
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FiguRE 12.—ARCHITRAVE OF PorTAL, NortTH TRANSEPT: CREMONA. 


seeks to demonstrate that Lombard sculpture was the work of 
masters of Languedoc and exerted no influence north of the Alps. 
He accepts my observation that Nicolé was influenced by the art 
of Languedoc, though without mention of my name He reiter- 
ates the obvious truth, questioned by no one, that Benedetto 
was influenced by Provence, Languedoc, and the Ile-de-France. 
In regard to all this there is likely to be little dispute. Future 
observers will doubtless find much additional evidence leading 
to the same conclusion. They will, for example, observe the 
very close analogy between the lintel of the northern transept at 
Cremona (Fig. 12) and that of St.-Sernin of Toulouse (compare 
also Fig. 2). They will amuse themselves in tracing the diffusion 
of certain mannerisms such as the curious cap with gores like a 

1 Lombard Architecture, vol. I, p. 271. 

2 Op. cit. 
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pudding-mould which appears at St.-Sernin of Toulouse, in other 
monuments of Languedoc, at St.-Denis (Fig. 1) and is rapidly 
copied at Vézelay, in the southern portal of Bourges, in ivory- 
carvings (Fig. 13), that becomes characteristic of the art of Ben- 
edetto, and from him seems to have found its way into Spain, 
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Figure 13.—Ivory Carvinc: MorGan 
TION. 


and to have been 
adopted by the 
sculptors of the 
cenas at Modena and 
Beaucaire. I ven- 
ture to observe how- 
ever, that there is a 
certain danger in 
arguing that all 
sculptures which 
show analogies with 
French sculptures 
are necessarily de- 
rived from them. 
Until the chronol- 
ogy is determined, 
no intelligent dis- 
cussion of cross in- 
fluences is possible, 
and the chronology 
of the twelfth cen- 
tury sculpture in 
France is still in a 
chaotic condition. 
Thus it is admitted 
by everyone that the 
sculptures of Arles 
present analogies 
with those of Bene- 
detto. This resem- 
blance has been used 
by M. Michel writ- 


ing in his Histoire de l’Art to show that the Provengal sculptors 
were influenced by Lombardy, and is now used by M. Male to 
show that Lombardy was influenced by Provence. Obviously 
the matter can only be settled when the dates of the Provencal 
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portals are determined by independent evidence, as those of 
Benedetto have already been.! 

In general, however, M. Male is in essential agreement with me 
in maintaining that Italy from 1120 to 1200 owed much to France. 
The new and striking part of his thesis, and the part from which 
I dissent, is the assertion that the Lombard school was entirely 
lacking in originality. In order to sustain this point he is forced 
to suppose that Guglielmo worked, not in the early years of the 
twelfth century, but some five decades later. It is a daring as- 
sertion which is not only entirely unsupported by documentary 
evidence but even in direct contradiction to known facts. 

The approximate, if not precise, dates of Guglielmo are indeed 
among the few things in the whole field of twelfth century sculp- 
ture which may be considered as determined beyond the possibil- 
ity of reasonable doubt. We know, first of all, that Guglielmo 
worked upon the cathedral of Modena which was begun in 1099 
and consecrated in 1106. We know also that this same Guglielmo 
worked at Cremona on the cathedral begun in 1107 and destroyed 
in 1117. That M. Male actually goes so far as to question that 
the sculptures of Cremona are by Guglielmo shows to what an 
extent his thesis—seductive, I admit—necessitates the shutting 


“of one’s eyes to obvious truth. No unbiased person could study 
the representations of Enoch and Elijah at Modena (Fig. 14) and 
Cremona? without being convinced that they are by the same 
hand. 


1 Similarly, M. MAle notes a close and striking analogy between the cena 
at Modena and that at Beaucaire, between the capitals of the Modena museum 
and the Beaucaire capitals. This is in his eyes a sufficient proof that the 
Modena sculptures are copies of those at Beaucaire. Yet even he admits that 
the quality of the work at Modena is much finer than that at Beaucaire. There 
is, indeed, internal evidence that the Modena relief may be in fact the original, 
the Beaucaire sculpture, the copy. The original artist was obviously a pupil 
of Benedetto, working under his strong influence, and Benedetto was a Lom- 
bard, not a Languedocien. Furthermore, in both reliefs John is placed at the 
left of Christ, Judas at his right. This reversal of the usual law of hierarchial 
precedence is distinctly a Latin and a Lombard characteristic. It is entirely 
possible, and even, I think, probable, that when the chronology of the Beau- 
caire sculptures is determined, it will be found that instead of being a prototype, 
they are a derivative of Modena. 

21 am disappointed that owing to war conditions I am unable to repro- 
duce the inedited Enoch and Elijah of Cremona, but hope to obtain a 
photograph for a continuation of this article to be published in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts. This sculpture proves beyond doubt that Guglielmo worked 
at Cremona. 
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Figure 14.—Enocu ELIJAH, WITH SIGNATURE OF GUGLIELMO: MopDENA. 


These two inscriptions alone suffice to fix the activity of Gugli- 


elmo in the first two decades of the twelfth century. It is, how- 
ever, far from being all the evidence. The style of Guglielmo was 
imitated throughout northern Italy from the second decade of the 
twelfth century. The ambo sculptures of Quarantoli, which date 
from 1114, were executed under the direct inspiration of his style. 
As much may be said of the ambo at Bellagio which evidently is 
contemporary. One of Guglielmo’s assistants at Modena worked 
on the cathedral of Borgo San Donnino which was consecrated 
in 1106.' Another worked on the portal of 8. Celso at Milan 
which is proved by the character of the architecture to have been 
built ca 1125. Other imitators of Guglielmo were busy at 
Nonantola soon after 1121. Guglielmo’s pupil, Nicolé, was active 
at Sagra San Michele as early as 1120 and has left us dated works 


1M. Male takes an untenable position in assigning the Porta della Pescheria 
at Modena to the end of the twelfth century, or to the thirteenth century. Not 
only does he again disregard documentary evidence, and ignore the clearly ar- 
chaic style of the sculptures and of the architectural accessories, but in this case 
he collides with an even more obvious proof of the truth. The inscriptions are 
in a type of character not used in Lombardy after the early years of the twelfth 
century. See the excellent study of Giulio Bertoni, Atlante storico-paleo- 
grafico del duomo di Modena. Modena, Orlandini, 1909, 4°. 
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of 1122 at Piacenza. The works of the same artist at Ferrara 
date from 1135, those at 8. Zeno of Verona from 1138 and those 
of the cathedral of Verona from 1139. The cathedral of Parma, 
of which the earliest capitals show the influence of Guglielmo, was 
begun ca. 1117. The influence of Guglielmo is shown by a group 
of sculptors who worked at Isola S. Giulio ca. 1120, and who have 
left us at Aosta works dated 1133 by an unequivocal inscription. 
The sculptor who worked at Sasso ca. 1125 derived his art from 
Guglielmo as did also that other one who executed the sculptures 
of Cavana ca. 1130. The north and south portals of Borgo San 
Donnino show the art of Nicold imitated as early as ca. 1135, as 
do also the sculptures of 8. Illaria di Baganza ca. 1140. The 
dates of any one of these monuments might be open to suspicion 
taken by itself, although the documentary evidence for several is 
so strong it could not readily be set 
aside. But the cumulative series is 
overwhelming. It is not possible that 
the documents, if misleading, could 
dove-tail together to form a series 
showing so smooth and logical a devel- 
opment. The date of the sculptures is 
moreover entirely confirmed by the 
character of the architectural acces- 
sories. If M. Male were more familiar 
with the Lombard monuments, he 
certainly would not be so rash as to 
assign the activity of Guglielmo to 
the second half of the twelfth century. 

Moreover, the very style of the 
sculptures of Guglielmo confirms the 
view that they must date from early 
in the twelfth century. A comparison 
of one of Guglielmo’s prophets at Mo- 
dena (Fig. 15) with the sculptures of 
the cloister (Fig, 5) at Moissac, which 
date from 1100 and with those of the 
porch at Moissac (Fig. 6) which date 
from 1135-1140, will suffice to convince 
that Guglielmo’s work resembles the former much more closely 
than the latter. If M. Male had tried to show that the art of Gug- 
lielmo is derived from the cloisters of Moissac, we might have been 


Figure 15.—Isatan: WEsT- 
ERN PortTat, MopENA. 
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tempted to follow him. I have already debated whether such 
might not be the case. But when he supposes that Guglielmo 
knew St.-Denis and Chartres, he is surely far wide of the mark. 
No sculptor, however unskilful—and anyone who knows the 
work of Guglielmo realizes that whatever his shortcomings he was 
an artist of power—in trying to imitate the elongated, graceful, 
ethereal, delicate work of St.-Denis (Fig. 1) could have produced 
the stocky, heavy, short, solid figures of Modena (Fig. 14). It 
is evident at half a glance that at Senlis (Fig. 4) we have a classic, 
at Modena, an archaic, art. Surely the distance of forty years 
is none too little to place between the produc- 
tion of the primitive sculptures of Modena and 
the perfected work of the Ile-de-France. 

It is none the less certain that analogies 
exist between the work of Guglielmo and that 
of much later date in the Ile-de-France. The 
jamb sculptures of Cremona (Fig. 16) are the 
earliest known example of this motive, des- 
tined to become so characteristic of French 
art. M. Male has accurately recognized a 
striking analogy in the treatment of certain 
draperies in the sculptures of Modena, St.- 
Denis, and Senlis. A capital in the museum 
of Soissons (Figs. 17, 18) and another in the 
museum of Beauvais show curls which are 
precisely like those of Guglielmo (Figs. 14, 
16). Lombard influence in some way or other 
touched the Ile-de-France. Suger himself 
tells us that he called together his glass- 

‘ workers “from many different nations.” 
Ficure 16.—Isat- hore can be little doubt that he exercised 
Conse. an equal eclecticism in choosing his sculptors. 
The man who planned to transport marble 
columns from Rome would not hesitate to appropriate a good 
idea for his sculpture wherever he could find it. And while 
Languedoc undoubtedly furnished the chief inspiration for the 
new art created at St.-Denis, certain Lombard and possibly 
also Burgundian features were incorporated. . 
Among Romanesque jamb sculptures there is a considerable 
group which, however beautiful from an aesthetic standpoint, may 
be eliminated from our present study because they are later in 
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Figure 17.—Capirat Museum: Soissons. 
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Musee -Chagpiteau provenant de |’ Abbaye de St-Thibaut (182) 


Figure 18.—CapitTaL In Museum: SoIssons. 
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date than the portal of St.-Denis and consequently could not 
have served as inspiration for its composition. Such are the 
noble portal of Valcabrére—perhaps the grandest achievement 
of Romanesque sculpture in southern France—and the caryatid 
column of St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges. Such too is the figure 
engaged on a col- 
umn in the clois- 
ter of Lavandieu, 
and the figures on 
the facades of 
Arles and S&t.- 
Gilles, and in the 
porch of Loches. 
Later than St.- 
Denis in all prob- 
ability is also the 
holy-water basin 
of Chalmiéres 
and certainly the 
cloister figures of 
Arles, these both 
strangely remin- 
iscent of the art 
of Nicoldé. We 
search southern 
France in vain 
for a single true 
example of jamb 
sculptures earlier 
than those of St.- 


FIGURE 19.—ScULPTURES FROM THE CHAPTER-HOUSE Denis.’ The 
or Sr.-ErrenNE: Museum, Tovu.ovse. closest approach 

to a prototype is 

to be found in the sculptures of the Daurade and of St.-Etienne 
of Toulouse (Fig. 19). The analogy here, however, is only 
partial. The figures are miniature instead of being life-size. 
At St.-Etienne they were also, and this is an important point, 
cut into the jamb from the angle, instead of being applied 


1T reserve judgment on the sculptures in the museum of Le Puy and the 
restored portal of Bourg-Argental, concerning which I have insufficient inform- 
ation. 
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on its face. Now the jamb sculptures of Cremona (Fig. 16) are 
nearly life-size and are applied on the jambs. In both these 
particulars they resemble the sculptures of Chartres (Fig. 3) 
where those of St.-Etienne of Toulouse (Fig. 19) differ. St.- 
Etienne of Toulouse could have 
been derived from Cremona and 
Chartres could have been derived 
from Cremona, but it is impossible 
Chartres should have been derived 
from St.-Etienne of Toulouse. Nor 
is‘ Cremona the only example in 
Lombardy of sculptures applied to 
the face of jambs. A Lombard 
statuette (Fig. 20) which has re- 
cently found its way to the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York! 
shows that. this characteristic, so 
essential in the sculptures of the Ile- 
de-France and unknown in Langue- 
doc, was traditional in Lombardy. 

* The question naturally arises, 
whence did Guglielmo acquire this 
idea of jamb sculptures? I am 
tempted to answer that he may have 
found his inspiration in the great 
figures in relief on the piers of the 
cloisters of Moissac (Fig. 5). It is 
certain that this motive of the Lan- 
guedoc school enjoyed great popu- 
larity. Figures engaged on the wall 
appear in the porch of Moissac (Fig. [§~ 
6). It was but a short step to the Beet 

figures of the fagades of Arles and ; 
St.-Trophime, in the wall of St.- 
Sernin, in the cloister of Tournus, poy 

and in the porch at Loches. Two 

figures coming apparently from the piers of a cloister and now in 
the collection of Mrs. Gardner at Boston are significant in this 
connection (Fig. 21). They have at their feet monsters in which 
itis perhaps permitted to see the prototype of the Gothic socle. 


1T shall return later to this important monument. 
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The cloisters at Moissac might have been the inspiration both of 
the Cremona jamb sculptures and of Mrs. Gardner’s reliefs. M. 
Male has noted a close analogy between the sculptures of St.-Eti- 
enne of Toulouse and those by Nicold in the cathedrals of Ferrara 


Fiaure 21.—Co.uecTion or Mrs. GARDNER: Boston. 


(Fig. 22) and Verona. The existence of this analogy is for M. 
Male a sufficient proof that the figures of Nicolé are derived from 
those of St.-Etienne of Toulouse. Is it so sure, however, that the 
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case may not have been the 
other way about? It is in- 
deed certain that Nicold fell 
under the strong influence 
of the sculptors of Langue- 
doc, but it is also certain 
that the art of Languedoc 
was powerfully influenced 
by Lombardy. In this very 
church of St.-Etienne at 
Toulouse there are rib vaults 
proclaiming in trumpet 
tones the dominant influ- 
ence of Northern Italy. It 
is certain that Nicold,! and 
probably other sculptors of 
Lombardy, made the pil- 
grimage to St. James at 
Compostela. On this jour- 
ney they must necessarily 
have passed through Lan- 
guedoc with the art of which 
they consequently became 
acquainted. But they did 
more. They left examples 
ut their own work to influ- 
ence the style of Languedoc. 
Eloquent testimony of this 
is found in the rib vaults of 
Fréjus, Marseilles, St.-Gilles, 
Moissac, St.-Etienne of 
‘Toulouse, St.-Eutrope of 
Gaintes (1096), and Ste.- 
Croix of Quimperlé (1083). 
It is found also in the series 


1 The sculptures of the pilgrim- 
age church at Ripoll are recognized 
by Michel as being by his school 
(Histoire de l’ Art, II, 160). They 
are indeed executed by assistants 
under his direction. 


FicurRE 22.—ScULPTURED JAMB BY 
NicoLo: FERRARA. 
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of churches on the road to Compostela in which there worked 
side by side sculptors from Northern Italy, from Burgundy, 
from Languedoc, and from the Ile-de-France.! The pilgrimage 
to Compostela formed a sort of melting-pot in which artists 
from all over Europe met and exchanged their ideas. The 
sculptures of St.-Etienne of Toulouse (Fig. 19) are said to have 
come from the chapter house, but I do not know how they 
were employed in the building. Since they were coupled, two 
and two, they must have been arranged like the sculptures on 
the piers of the Arles cloister and so be in no true sense jamb 
sculptures. They were inspired by the art of Nicold. 

Indeed, Lombard influence touched at more than one point the 
art of Languedoc. The sculptor who executed the Joseph in the 
Moissac Flight into Egypt certainly knew the work of Guglielmo. 
It might be supposed that he derived this knowledge by way of 
Spain, which exerted so potent an influence upon the Moissac 
cloisters, were it not for the fact that the rib vault of the Moissac 
porch makes it certain that the Moissac artists knew Lombardy 
at first-hand. A capital of Aniane (Herault)? shows hair treated 
with the same convention familiar in the work of Guglielmo, but 
the rib vault of the neighbouring church of Saint-Guilhem-le- 
Désert as well as the architectural character of the apse of that 
church* make it evident that the builders of this region were 
intimately acquainted with the work of Lombardy. When one 
observes, therefore, that the beard of the Saint Peter at Souillac 
shows analogy to certain of Guglielmo’s beards, one suspects that 
far from being a prototype it also may chance to be a derivative. 

It is, however, not with Languedoc that the work of Guglielmo 
shows the closest relationship. One is astonished that M. Male 
apparently did not perceive its much closer analogy with the 
sculpture of Poitou, the more so since I had already called atten- 
tion to it.4 This similarity is most marked in the sculptures of 
Notre-Dame-la-Grande of Poitiers (Fig. 23). The drapery of 
certain figures, for example that of the angel of the Annunciation, 
is completely Lombard, as is also the figure of Eve in the Tempta- 
tion. Guglielmo-like also are the curls of the prophet farthest 
to the left in the north section of the fagade, the face of the other 


1 This has been recognized and proved by Miss King and Michel. 
2 Michel, Histoire del’ Art, vol. I, part 2, p. 630. 

3 Porter, Lombard Architecture, vol. IV, pl. 117. 

‘ Lombard Architecture, vol. IV, pl. 145. 
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prophet, and the wings of the angel of the Annunciation. Even 
the inscriptions on the scrolls of the prophets are the same as those 
on the scrolls of Guglielmo’s prophets at Cremona.' At Parthe- 
nay-le-Vieux (Deux-Sévres) (Fig. 24) the fiuttering draperies recall 


x 


ij 


Figure 24.—Norts Portat, West FacaDE: PARTHENAY- 
LE-VIEUX. 


1 These inscriptions are quotations from a pseudo-Augustine sermon which 
enjoyed great popularity in France and evidently also in Italy. From this 
sermon developed the miracle play of the prophets which possibly also exerted 
its influence upon the composition of the sculptures of Notre-Dame-la-Grande. 
One must, however, be on one’s guard against ascribing too much to these 
miracle plays. Their authors as a rule followed traditions and conceptions 
which were the common thought of Christendom, and an analogy between a 
group of sculptures and a drama does not necessarily prove that the former was 
the inspiration of the latter. Both may well spring from a common tradition, 
which in this case was undoubtedly the current interpretation of the popular 
pseudo-Augustine sermon. The inscriptions on the scrolls are quoted not 
from the drama but from the sermon. 
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Nicold’s Theodoric at 8. Zeno of Verona.! At St.-Jouin-de-Marne, 
the curls of the beard and the draperies are distinctly Gugliel- 
moesque. The sculptor who executed the great figures inlaid in 
the wall of Loches had surely seen Guglielmo’s work at Modena as 
well as St.-Sernin and St.-Denis. Ile-Bouchard, which lies in the 
valley of the Indre not far from Poitou, is, as I have already point- 
ed out,? obviously Guglielmoesque. Certain sculptures even of the 
cathedral of Angouléme (strongly Languedoc in character as this 
monument generally is) show Lombard influence. Thus one frag- 
ment published by M. Michel* representing horsemen in the gates 
of a city, is closely analogous to Lombard work. It recalls at once 
the sculptures of Pontida and Benedetto’s frieze at Borgo San 
Donnino. That it was in fact inspired by Lombardy is suffi- 
ciently shown by the strongly Lombardic foliage above. Indeed, 
Lombard influence is apparent throughout this region, not only in 
the sculpture, but in the architecture as well, as even French 
writers have recognized.‘ The facade of St.-Jouin-de-Marne 
(the sculptures of which we have already seen are strongly Lom- 
bardic) was inspired by that of S. Michele of Pavia.’ In both 
we find the same division by unmeaning shafts and the insertion of 
rambling bits of sculpture in projecting relief. Lombard influence 
is evident in the sculptures of both periods at Selles-sur-Cher. 
At Saintes there is a rib vault. It is clear that the sculpture of 
Poitou instead of being, as is generally supposed, under the ex- 
elusive influence of Languedoc, was much more under the in- 
fluence of Lombardy. 

In this connection it is interesting to return to the statuette at 
the Metropolitan (Fig. 20). It is a small figure engaged upon a 
round jamb, and clearly belongs to the school of Guglielmo da 
Modena, but in certain details it is analogous to works in Poitou. 


1Sagra S. Michele, where Nicolé worked ca. 1120, had close relations with 
Maillezais (Deux-Sévres) as is proved by the chronicle of the latter. 

2 Lombard Architecture, vol. IV, pl. 145. 

3 Histoire del’ Art, vol. I, part 2, p. 653. 

4See for example, André Michel, Histoire de l’Art, vol. I, part 2, p. 647. 
“Dans les Landes, comme 4 Hagetmau, les formes des chapiteaux aux lions 
affrontés, témoignent d’ influences lombardes assez actives dans cette region 
jusqu’a une époque avancée.” 

5 These shafts became characteristic of the region, being found at Vouvant 


(Deux-Sévres) and in numerous other churches. 
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I am satisfied that it was executed by one of the followers of 
Guglielmo who was active at Isola San Giulio ca. 1120, and at 
Aosta in 1133. The fact that it is of white marble leads me to 
conjecture that it may have formed part of the portal of S. Ponzo 
Canavese, since in that locality there was an abundance of this 
material.! However that may be, there can be little doubt that 
the Metropolitan statuette was executed somewhat later than the 
cloister of Aosta, probably ca. 1140. It is likely that the sculptor 
in the meanwhile had made a journey to Poitou. This is indi- 
cated not only by the style but by the significant fact that the 
figure represents St. Hilaire, doubtless the patron of Poitiers, 
although he is clothed as a monk rather than asa bishop. This 
important fragment derives from the art of Nicold in its small 
dimensions, but, as has been seen, from that of Guglielmo in that 
it is applied, not incised. The work of an Italian sculptor who 
sprang from a union of the influence of Milan and of Guglielmo, 
who knew the work of Nicolé, and who made a journey to Poitou, 
it is of singular significance for the study of the complex relation- 
ships of French and Italian sculptors in the Romanesque period. 
Whether Poitou may not have been the connecting link between 
Lombardy and the Ile-de-France is a point which deserves careful 
investigation. 
Whatever future researches may show in this regard, it is cer- 
tain that the art of Lombardy cannot be ignored among the form- 
1 The tradition that this fragment comes from the Veneto is probably based 
upon its obvious relationship with the works of Nicoléd at Ferrara and Verona. 
2 On the scroll is this inscription: 
SCS HILAR 
SED HEC DEBIT 
QUE IUXT’ PLEBIS SI 
CULARIQUE SERUI 
TO P{ERJTINERE UIDE 
BANTUR DE TERRI 
TORIO QUOD MILI 
TES CIRCUIERAT 
CUM OMIBUS IU 
STIS OBSEQUI 


IS SCO UIRO DE 
DIT 
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ative factors in the rise of Romanesque sculpture. If at times it 
was deeply influenced by the various schools of France, it exerted 
an important influence in return, and among other things con- 
tributed to France the vital motive of jamb sculptures. 


A. Porter. 
YaLe UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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A COPY AFTER SCULPTURES OF NOTRE-DAME- 
DE-PARIS 


A SMALL ivory triptych (Fig. 1), recently acquired by the 
Rhode Island School of Design from the George A. Hearn col- 
lection,! affords unusual interest because of its relationship with 
some of the most splendid sculptures of the Middle Ages, sculp- 
tures of Notre-Dame-de-Paris. 

A horizontal division breaks each leaf of the triptych into two 
fields. Four of the six compositions thus made possible are con- 
nected with the story of the Virgin. The other two are scenes 
from the life of Christ. 

The subject of the lower register of the central panel is the 
Resurrection of the body of the Virgin. It represents the moment 
when Christ has come to fulfill the promise made His mother 
before her dormition. In the Golden Legend we read: “And the 
Saviour spake and said: ‘Arise up, haste thee, my culver or dove, 
tabernacle of glory, vessel of life, temple celestial, and like as 
thou never feltest conceiving by none atouchment, thou shalt 
not suffer in the sepulchre no corruption of body.’ And anon 
the soul came again to the body of Mary "= Two 
angels at the head and foot of the tomb lift the cloth which sup- 
ports the Virgin’s body, while Christ stands behind in the atti- 
tude of blessing and five apostles quietly witness the event. 

Above this scene is what should be the Coronation of the Virgin. 
The crowned Christ sits with His right hand lifted in blessing. 
In His left hand He offers a scepter which bursts into bloom. 
Perhaps we have in this scepter, which is to indicate the Virgin’s 
new office as queen of heaven, a reference to her royal lineage 


1 DeLuze Illustrated Catalogue of the Geo. A. Hearn Collection, 1918, no. 1002: 
“Carved ivory devotional triptych: The Dormition of the Virgin—The Virgin 
lies on the bier in death; above are God the Father and Christ enthroned. 
Two scenes in each of the wings. 14th century. Height, 5} in.; width, 8} 
” 

2 The Golden Legend (Caxton’s translation), ‘The Assumption,’ vol. IV, 
p. 241. 
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Figure 1.—Ivory Triptycu: PROVIDENCE. 


through the tree of Jesse,! or to Joseph’s rod, which blossomed 
at the time of the betrothal. At Christ’s right sits a crowned 
figure with hands clasped in adoration; but instead of the sweet 
face of the Virgin, we see a bearded head! An explanation of 
this striking incongruity, as well as that presented by the bearded 
head of one of the candle-bearing angels that kneel at the right 
and left of the two central figures, will be attempted later. 

In the lower registers of the wings of the triptych are, at the 
left, three seated kings, ancestors of the Virgin; at the right, 
three seated prophets, who have announced her coming. In 
the upper divisions of the wings are represented two appearances 
of Christ. At the left, carrying a cross, He appears to one of 
the three Marys, while at the right is the noli me tangere. In 
the latter Christ carries a spade, so disguising Himself as the 
gardener.’ 

The obvious misunderstanding of subject in the Coronation 
and the meaningless gesture of Christ as He appears to the holy 
woman lead one to suspect that the ivory is a poor interpretation 
of some’ other work. And indeed we find that its carver em- 
ployed no common model. The central panel and the lower 
divisions of the wings are copies of the tympanum sculptures of 
the Virgin portal of Notre-Dame-de-Paris (Fig. 2). The other 
two compositions are taken from the bas-reliefs of the choir en- 


1 Isaiah, XI, 1. 
2 John, XX, 14-17. 
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closure of the same cathedral (Fig. 3). From these lovely sculp- 
tures the unreserved copyist has selected what he could con- 
veniently fit into his somewhat differently shaped fields. Details 
of the compositions, even to the folds of the drapery, are copied 
exactly, as far as that can be done while missing the finer beauty 
and sensitiveness of the model. The resulting copy ‘is like the 
wrong side of a brocade; the outlines are there, but all the loveli- 
ness of color is lost. 

What could be more monumental than the unbroken row of 
haloed heads of Christ and the twelve apostles in the Notre 
Dame Resurrection of 
the Virgin! But aside 
from the difficulty of 
carving all of these, 
they were found im- 
possible in the ivory 
because of the inter- 
ference of the cusped 
arches in the upper 
part of the field. So 
only five of the apos- 
tles have been used. 
Two of these, Peter 
and Paul, are conspic- 
uous at the extremes 
of the composition. 
One is at first sur- 
prised that instead of 
the expression of 
solemn wonder and 
meditation in the dig- 
nified faces of the 
Ficure 2—Tue Vircin Portau: Notre Dame. Paris figures, grief and 

despair, which would 
more appropriately accompany the burial of the Virgin, are sug- 
gested in the wrinkled faces of these five. But this does not 
necessarily imply incompetence on the part of the copyist. The 
two works were probably conceived with wholly different ends in 
view, the cathedral sculpture for a monumental world-wide tes- 
timony to the Virgin’s glory, the small triptych for personal 
appeal to the individual. While the one moves the spectator to 
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awe and adoration, it is not inappropriate that the appeal of the 
other should be to pity and grief. The fine sweep of the 
Madonna’s figure could hardly be missed, and it is more suc- 
cessfully copied than other parts of the composition. The angels, 
too, of the ivory are charming, though they stoop over the Virgin 
with a childish interest and haste, rather than with the calm, 
reverential movement of those in the prototype. 

In the Coronation the copyist has strayed even further from 
the meaning and spirit of the model. One wonders how the 
most mediocre of workmen could have produced such a poor 


Figure FROM CHorr: Notre Dame. 


copy of this loveliest of all coronations. An unusually strong 
chin characterizes many figures of the tympanum. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case of the Virgin and the kneeling 
angel at the left in the Coronation. Can it be that the copyist 
has misunderstood these as bearded figures? Or perhaps because 
he had no space for the angel who appears in the apex of the 
tympanum to crown the Virgin, he thought to avoid the diffi- 
culty by substituting God the Father for the Virgin. The docile 
imitation and lack of imagination otherwise displayed by Gothic 
ivory carvers give more plausibility to the former explanation. 
We must give the author of our ivory, however, a little more 
credit for originality when we come to consider his treatment of 
the kings and prophets. Here he has dared to deviate from the 
composition of his model, even though no deviation was neces- 
sitated by the shape of his fields. He has omitted the scroll 
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from the laps of the kings and used it only with the prophets, of 
whom it is typical. To keep the symmetrical appearance of the 
two groups, he has given each prophet a separate scroll, instead 
of placing one continuous sheet over the three laps. With the 
removal of their scroll, the disposition of the kings’ arms has 
been slightly changed also, and now they grasp rather than hold 
their scepters. The prophets sit at the left in the tympanum 
and the kings at the right. In the ivory their order is reversed. 
Since the two scenes above them are reversed also, as regards 
the order of their prototypes, we may safely assume that the 
wings have been exchanged in attaching them to the central 
panel, perhaps because their contours made in that way better 
joinings, or it may have been simply an error. Since the com- 
positions would look as well one way as the other, such a detail 
would have been of slight interest to our carver. 

Aside from the omission of the trees in the panel of the Notre- 
Dame choir enclosure, the noli me tangere composition has been 
closely copied. The most apparent difference in the general 
outline of the group is due to the copyist’s disregard of proportion 
in the figures and his approach to isocephalism. This makes the 
extended hand of the kneeling Magdalene, for example, reach as 
high as Christ’s shoulder, while in the choir relief it reaches out 
to touch His lowered hand. In the companion piece to this scene 
there was room for only two figures, so but one of the three Marys 
of the choir relief has been copied, and for her model the more 
upright figure at the right of Christ has been the principal source, 
though some features, as the bent head, are suggestive of the 
pendant on the left. This change takes away all significance 
from the gesture of the Christ. He seems to be archly depositing 
something into the hands of Mary, while in the original He ex- 
tends His hand in solemn blessing over the head of the kneeling 
figure, who bends low in humble worship. 

A single glance is sufficient to show how far short of the per- 
fection of the great thirteenth century sculptures' the ivory 
comes. Yet closer inspection reveals some absorption of their 
grace. The soft folds here and there, as in the headdress of the 
Mary we have just discussed, the wavy locks of the angels, and 


1 Fortunately, Viollet le Duc’s restoration need not be taken into considera- 
tion here. His repairs on the tympanum are reported as but slight. Our 
ivory carver has not been literal enough in his translation of the choir reliefs 
to make eventual alterations of any significance. 
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the dignified heads of the kings and prophets, suggest that the 
copyist was not wholly immune against the glory of his model. 
But the chief interest of the comparison must remain in the fact 
that we have here a copy, perhaps as early as the fourteenth 
century, of some of the Notre-Dame sculptures, an example of 
the source of subject matter sought by Gothic ivory carvers. 
Like much ivory work of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, this tripytch offers difficulties in regard to its date and 
particularly the nationality of its author. The fact that Gothic 
ivory workers were more craftsmen than artists and that copying 
other works was undoubtedly the rule rather than the exception 
accounts for these extraordinary difficulties. Closest analogies 
for our triptych are found in late fourteenth century German and 
French works. Though lacking sufficient reason for contention 
of Rhenish origin, we may suggest the comparison of its types 
of figures with examples of Rhenish wood and ivory sculpture.! 


FrerRN HELEN RUvSK. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, 
Provipence, R. I. 


iw. Josephi, Die Werke Plastischer Kunst im Germanischen Nationalmuseum, 
N tirnberg, nos. 221 and 225. Connoisseur, XXX, p. 14. 
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IPHIGENIA TAURICA 113 AS A DOCUMENT IN THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


déuas xabeiva. 

In 176i Winckelmann, in his Anmerkungen iiber die Baukunst 
der Alten,' made use of these lines as evidence for his theory that 
in very early times the metopes of a Greek temple were left un- 
filled: ‘for as Orestes and Pylades are searching for a means of 
entrance into the temple of Diana Taurica, in order to steal away 
the statue of the goddess, Pylades proposes to his friend to crawl 
in within the triglyphs, that is, as I understand it, between them.”’ 
This conjecture has met the almost universal approval of editors 
of Euripides; while writers on the history of architecture accept 
it as an important contribution to the theory of the origin and 
development of the triglyph frieze. It is not my hope to be 
able to settle all the difficulties of this vexed passage, but it is, 
at any rate, time to examine it more closely to see if it really 
merits the importance that has been so generally accorded it. 

In the first place we have no reason to think that Euripides 
was an archaeologist, deliberately representing on the stage a 
type of Greek construction which was in his day two or more 
centuries out of date. Such was certainly not the spirit of the 
age, as one can readily see by examining the vase paintings of 
his contemporaries. 

In verse 405 of the play the chorus, referring to the temple, 
uses the words zepixiovas vaois. Some editors take this to mean 
that the building was actually peripteral. If this be final we 
need look no further, since a peripteral building has a frieze above 
the columns but none about the cella. Consequently one who 
penetrated the frieze would still be outside the building, and 
Winckelmann’s interpretation falls to the ground. 

It seems more likely, however, that the words just quoted are 
not to be taken too literally, for they are found in a lyric passage 


1 Sammtliche Werke, ed. Eiselein, 1825, p. 389. 
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and are not altogether in harmony with verse 96: au@i8dnorpa yap 
toixwv dpas / ivnda, which implies a templum in That 
this temple was made to represent sun-dried brick or wood is 
unlikely, for with such materials Orestes and Pylades would have 
found easier and safer means of entrance than by crawling through 
the frieze. 

Assuming that the building was a templum in antis and that a 
triglyph frieze may have extended along its sides as in the Treas- 
ury of the Sicyonians in Olympia, it is still unlikely that the 
proposed point of attack was the side of the building. The prin- 
cipal action throughout the play is centred before the very 
doors of the temple, probably between them and the altar. Less 
than half the audience could have seen an opening in the frieze 
at the side of the building, although it would have been visible to 
some. But, more important than all else, Euripides was aware 
of a difficult but possible passage over the beams of the parastade, 
as is evidenced by Oresies, 1369 ff.: ’Apyeiov tidos && Oavarov 
mwépevya / BapBapos / kedpwrd irép / 
Awpixas re rpvydidouvs. That one could get into the attic of a 
temple is further attested by Pausanias V, 20, 4—5, and it was, 
in my opinion, through the attic that Pylades proposed to go; 
but one who passed through the frieze would not be in the attic 
for, at every point, the frieze lies just below the level of the 
ceiling. 

Should we grant that the opening of which Pylades speaks 
actually existed in the frieze at the side of the temple, there is 
nothing in text or context to indicate that it was customary to 
leave metopes unfilled and the lines cannot be used to prove a 
general practice. On the other hand, I know of no examples of 
buildings of this type in Persia, Egypt, New Mexico, or elsewhere 
in which openings are left between the beams of the ceiling as 
they rest on the wall. In fact in the Spanish-Indian church of 
Cochiti Pueblo, New Mexico, the ceiling-beams are bedded in 
the adobe walls of the two long sides of the building, while in 
front is a baleony, supported by columns and reproducing in a 
marvelous way the type of construction that is supposed to have 
been employed in the primitive Greek megaron-temple and to 
have given rise to the Doric frieze. Even at this point clay is 
used to fill the spaces between the beams, and to present an even, 
finished surface to one who stands below. If the open frieze ap- 


1 Cf. vs. 1159: avat, &’ abrod wbda odv ty rapacraoww. 
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peared crude and unfinished to the New Mexican, it must have 
been quite as unsatisfactory to the Greek. 

Added to the uncertainties that arise in an attempt to fit 
Winckelmann’s interpretation to the facts of temple construction 
are even greater uncertainties pertaining to the text. The words 
are all Greek, it is true, and the lines may be scanned, but other- 
wise difficulties are everywhere apparent. The manuscripts all 
give the text as it is printed above, save that Parisinus reads 
apa for dpa; but that the editors are desperate in their attempts 
to construct a text that will match the accepted interpretation 
is evidenced by the following emendations: dpa 6é¢ yetoa, Blom- 
field; dpa dé yeiowv Sov, Elmsley; y’ eiow, Mad- 
vig; Awpixa driv xevot, Wecklein; dpa yelowr 
térovs Kxevois, Weckilein, 1888; dpa dé yeioa 
‘ort vGv, F. W. Schmidt; dpa cor rpryigwv Kevoi, 
Schenkl; dpa dé y’ eiow, xevdv, Paley; paorov dé 
y’ eiow, Kéchly; dry, Kirchhoff. To be added to this list, which is 
not complete, are variants both in punctuation and in rendering. 

Few of the editors, save perhaps those who have been attracted 
by Blomfield’s emendation, have questioned the force of «cw; 
but one who has done so is Gottfried Hermann, in his edition of 
the play published in 1831: “in eo non videtur verum vidisse 
(Handius), quod cow coniunzit. Immo xabeivan 
cohaerent, xabeivac autem cum rprydidwy constructum est, hac sen- 
tentia: et vide saltem ubi vacuum spatium sit 
corporiintro ez triglyphis demittendo.” Whether 
Hermann objected to taking in the sense of be- 
tween the triglyphs” I do not know, but if we accept his inter- 
pretation the passage cannot be used to support Winckelmann’s 
theory.! 

It is my own belief that eiow rpryAigwy can hardly mean “ be- 
tween the triglyphs.’’ A more natural significance of eiow in this 
passage is “within” in the sense of “beyond” or “behind,” cf. 
elow rv\Gv. This is the meaning I now propose for it in connec- 
tion with a new interpretation of the passage to this effect: behind 
the frieze is an opening in the ceiling of the vestibule; by means 
of this opening one can make his way to the attic and let himself 


1 If, as most editors seem to think, is good Greek for “be- 
tween the triglyphs” rpeyA\i¢wv must mean the several triglyphs and not the 
frieze as a whole, as it does in Bacchae, 1214: raccadebon 
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down into the cella. Such was the way of escape of the Phryg- 
ian in the passage of the Orestes quoted above, and it seems 
no less likely here. This proposal solves most of the difficulties 
outside the text, and I am not aware that it creates any new ones. 
Those who insist on literal accuracy would, of course, understand 
this difference in the action of the Phrygian and that proposed 
by Pylades that, whereas the latter sees a way through the ceil- 
ing of the parastade, the former finds an opening in the pediment 
and descends over the frieze in making his way to the ground. 
“The text is not yet healed,’ but the principal point of this 
paper is made if it calls attention to the slender character of the 
evidence on which our theories of the primitive frieze are based. 


M. WASHBURN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS - 


The Origins of Civilization in Europe.—In the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1916, pp. 425-445, Sir ARTHUR Evans’s address as Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement of Science is reprinted. 
He calls attention to the high artistic attainments of the inhabitants of south- 
western Europe in late palaeolithic times as shown by paintings and sculptures 
in caves in France and Spain. At present no juncture of neolithic culture with 
palaeolithic has been proved, although attempts have been made to bridge the 
gap. At Cnossus, if one may judge by the thickness of the deposit, the begin- 
nings of neolithic culture are more than nine thousand years old. In Minoan 
Crete, influenced as it was by its contemporaries Egypt and Babylonia, is to 
be found the birthplace of modern European civilization in its higher form. 

A History of Classical and Italian Art.—In Parts 25 and 26 of the Storia 
dell’ Arte Classica e Italiana, by Professors Rizzo and Torsca (Turin, 1918, 
Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, Vol. III, pp. 433-480; figs. 258-285), 
the latter completes his account of sculpture from the end of the eighth to the 
eleventh century, discusses the minor arts for the same period, and begins the 
study of Romanesque and Gothic architecture. 

Position of Dies in Ancient Coins.—<An interesting note on the position of 
dies in ancient coins is printed by J. G. M1tnz in Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 315- 
316. It is based on the examination of a group of coins found at Smyrna and 
now in the Athens cabinet. They are of the late second and early third cen- 
tury A.D., and examples from the same die or dies are frequent. It is suggested 
that “the upper die was so shaped or marked as to show the vertical axis of 
the type, but not to distinguish the top or bottom”; and “that T | was intended 
to be the normal position,” but “some dies were more liable than others to be 
reversed.” 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Dr. T. A. Buencer, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Professor 
Harowp R. Hastines, Professor T. Merritt, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 
S. Pease, Professor 8S. B. Piatner, Professor Joun C. Roirge, Mr. Joun Professor 
A. L. WHEe.er, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquanp. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Jounnat material published after June 


30, 1918. 
For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 99-100. 
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A History of Architecture.—Professors and have brought 
out a History of Architecture as the first volume of a new series of books on 
archaeology and the Fine Arts to be published by Harper and Brothers under 
the editorship of Professor George H. Chase of Harvard University. The book 
begins with a statement of the elements and theory of architecture and then 
discusses in turn prehistoric, pre-classical, Greek, Roman, early Christian, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, post-Renaissance, and modern 
architecture, as well as that of America and the East. The chapters dealing 
with the Middle Ages were written by Professor Edgell and the rest of the 
book by Professor Kimball. A glossary is appended. The publishers announce 
that histories of sculpture and painting are in preparation. [A History of 
Architecture. By Fiske Kimpatt and G. H. Epeertn. New York, 1918, Harper 
and Brothers. xxiii, 621 pp.; 317 figs. Svo. $3.50 net.] 

The Interpretation of Certain Reliefs of Gandhara.—Among the Graeco- 
Indian reliefs of the Gandhara period there are two subjects that have hitherto 
defied interpretation. In J. Asiat., XI Sér., [X, 1917, pp. 257-282 (2 pls.), 
A. Foucner attempts their exposition. One represents the body of a woman 
protuding from a tomb, being fed by a kneeling figure, while near-by stands 
a small naked boy. This is explained by one of the five hundred Buddhist 
stories preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka which relates how the young bride 
of a king was put to death by a conspiracy of Brahmans at a time when the 
Buddha was visiting this kingdom. Although she was buried, her unborn 
child did not die, but was born in due time, lived on her milk, and when he 
was three years old emerged from the tomb and grew up among the wild beasts. 
Eventually he joined the Buddha and avenged his mother. The other relief 
represents a man standing behind a table, another man being dragged away 
by the neck, and a bird picking up something from the ground. This also is 
explained by a story in the Chinese Tripitaka of a Buddhist monk who was 
unjustly accused of having stolen from a jeweler a pearl, which in reality was 
swallowed by a bird. 

Tombs of the Southern Chinese Dynasties.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 
241-259 (12 figs.), V. SeGaLen describes the sepulchral monuments of the 
dynasties of the Song, the Ts’i, the Leang, and the Tch’en of the fifth and sixth 
centuries A.D. in southern China. They lie scattered between Nanking on the 
west and Tanyang on the east, and most of them belong to the Leang dynasty 
(502-557 a.p.). There are statues of winged lions and other monsters which 
the writer calls chimeras. The latter seem to have been placed over the graves 
of those who actually reigned, and the lions over the graves of princes. These 
monsters may be traced back to the Song dynasty (420-479 a.p.). Compare 
for example the monster marking the grave of Song Wen-ti at K’ilin-men. 
Some monuments consist of a stele resting on the back of a huge tortoise; still 
others are columns supporting a lion. The inscriptions on these columns are 
strangely reversed. 

Benin Antiquities in the Peabody Museum.—In Harvard African Studies, 
I, 1917, pp. 130-146 (7 pls.; 2 figs.), E. A. Hooton describes a collection of 
ancient Benin bronzes, ivories, and wooden objects. In addition to the objects 
usually found in such collections, such as bronze plaques, pedestals, bronze 
bells, bronze masks, and small bronze figurines, the Harvard collection has 
-specimens of rarer types. Among these are an ivory statuette, elaborately 
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and excellently carved, a bronze group representing an execution scene, a 
wooden execution block, a curious wooden object which probably represents 
a ceremonial double-edged sword, and a large wooden ceremonial rattle. 

Valona.—A sketch of the very complicated history of the town of Valona, 
Venetian Avalona (atd\dv, a hollow between hills), with a list of its rulers, 
Byzantine, Sicilian, Angevine, Serbian, Turkish, Venetian, and Albanian, down 
to its occupation by the Italians in December, 1914, is given by W. Minter in 
J.H.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 184-194. Its fine harbor, the natural resources of 
the neighboring region and its position at the mouth of the Adriatic have 
made it a place of some value for transit or for military purposes. The only 
interruption in nearly five centuries of Turkish rule (1417-1912) was a tempo- 
rary occupation by Venetians in 1690-91, who for their own protection had to 
break up the piracy which centred there. Great Britain built a new jetty 
here in 1915 for the rescue of the retreating Serbian army. 


EGYPT 


Palaeoliths of the Eastern Desert.—In Harvard African Studies, I, 1917, 
pp. 48-82 (18 pls.; 16 cover pls.; map; fig.), F. H. Sterns describes a collection 
of ancient flint implements from the Eastern Desert of Egypt. This region is 
now entirely uninhabitable. He also describes for comparison certain collec- 
tions from the Thebaid. He concludes that these implements resemble in 
type the upper Acheulean and the Mousterean forms of western Europe, but 
the lack of stratigraphic and palaeontological evidence makes certain correla- 
tion impossible. The chief difference between the Eastern Desert specimens 
and those of the Thebaid seems to be the presence of greater artistic finish in 
the former. A peculiar “spokeshave” form of flint implement seems to be a 
local development in the Thebaid. 

Oral Surgery in Egypt during the Old Empire.—In Harvard African Studies, 
I, 1917, pp. 29-32 (2 pls.), E. A. Hooron describes an Old Empire mandible 
which showed evidence of having been operated upon for the relief of an alveolar 
abscess. He says that the evidence establishes beyond a reasonable doubt the 
existence of a rudimentary knowledge of oral surgery in the Old Empire. 

The End of the Middle Egyptian Empire.—The period between the twelfth 
and the eighteenth Egyptian dynasties is one of anarchy and disintegration. 
A multitude of royal names appear in the inscriptions and lists. In J. Asiat., 
XI Sér., IX, 1917, pp. 193-256, R. WerL1 attempts to arrange these in a chron- 
ological table indicating contemporary dynasties in different nomes and the 
succession of the monarchs in each dynasty. Complete citation is given of 
the epigraphic evidence. 

Tools and Weapons.—Professor Fiinpers has published under the 
auspices of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Research 
Account a work entitled Tools and Weapons. It is concerned particularly with 
implements from Egypt although many illustrations are drawn from other 
parts of the world. He discusses in turn the plain blade axe, the socketed axe, 
the double axe, adzes and picks, the adze and hoe, the lug adze, the hoe, the 
chisel, the knife, the symmetric knife, the sword, the dagger, the spear-head, 
the arrow, the throwing-stick, slings and bullets, harpoons, fishhooks, scale 
armor, rasps and scrapers, artisans’ tools, builders’ tools, the saw, the sickle, 
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the pruning-hook, shears, razors, leather cutters, tweezers, borers, pins and 
needles, implements for spinning and weaving, agricultural tools, the horse- 
bit, the spur, stamps for branding, fire-hooks, manacles, fish-spears, flesh-hooks, 
shovels, ladles, spoons, mortars and pestles, fire-drills, strigils, the bolt, lock 
and key, pulleys, compasses, chains, and tools used in casting. In conclusion 
the author comments on the distribution of the different types, pointing out 
forms peculiar to Egypt, forms unknown in Egypt, and forms which were wide- 
spread. The book contains altogether about 2000 illustrations, partly from 
photographs of objects in the collection of University College, London, and 
partly outline drawings. [Tools and Weapons. By W. M. F.LINDEeRS PETRIE. 
London, 1917, British School of Archaeology in Egypt; Constable and Co.; 
and B. Quaritch. vii, 71 pp.; 79 pls. 4to.] 

Egyptological Bibliography.—In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 374-391, SzyMour 
DE Ricct continues (see ibid. pp. 197 ff.) his Egyptological bibliography, giving 
a list of books and articles relating to various localities. The list is arranged 
under sixty-five names of places. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 


Tones in Sumerian.—In J.A.0.S. XX XVII, 1917, pp. 309-320, P. Haupr 
reaches the conclusions that Sumerian was a tonal language like Chinese, the 
persons were not distinguished by different tones of the verbal preformatives, 
nor by different quantity of the vowels of the preformatives, the pronouns of 
the first and second persons may be construed with the third person of the 
verb, even without the pronoun of the first or second persons or words like 
“thy servant” or “my lord,’ the third person of the verb may be used for the 
first or second persons; in cases where the vocative seems to be followed by 
the third person of the verb instead of the second, we may regard the state- 
ment after the vocative as a relative clause. 

Fresnel’s Expedition to Mesopotamia.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 329- 
338, M. Pret gives an account of the expedition of Fresnel to Mesopotamia 
and Persia from 1851 to 1855. Great difficulties were encountered from the 
beginning, and the antiquities actually excavated were lost in the Tigris, but 
nevertheless, valuable work was accomplished. The site of Babylon was 
identified, also the site of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and it was discovered 
how far down it was necessary to go to reach virgin soil. Fresnel died at 
Bagdad, November 30, 1855, and his secretary Perreymond soon after. 

Studies in the Old Persian Inscriptions.—In J.A.O.S. XXXV, 1915-1917, 
pp. 321-350, R. G. Kent maintains that since Rawlinson’s work on the great 
inscription of Darius has been emended by Jackson, King, and Thompson, 
scholars should beware of conjectural alterations of the text. Any emenda- 
tion of the Old Persian inscriptions should be based upon such processes as 
dittography, haplography, accidental omission of one or more of the strokes 
forming the character, partial obliteration of signs by the action of the ele- 
ments, and the like. From this conservative standpoint, some passages in 
the Behistan inscription are here examined. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


An Old Hebrew Seal from Jerusalem.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, L, 1918, pp: 
93-94 (fig.), E. J. Pincuer publishes a seal bearing in old Hebrew characters the 
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inscription “To Jekamiah, son of Ishmael.” It probably belongs to the fifth 
century B.c. 

The Zakar and Kalamu Inscriptions.—In J.A.O.S. XXXV, 1915-1917, pp. 
353-369, C. C. Torrey gives translations and notes on the Zakar and Kalamu 
inscriptions that were made from the original publication in photograph and 
facsimile. The publication of these results has been delayed owing to the 
fact that the manuscript was in Germany at the outbreak of the war, but they 
still have value as an independent contribution to the interpretation of these 
difficult texts. 

The Port of Gaza and Excavation in Philistia——In Pal. Ex. Fund, L, 1918, 
pp. 73-87, D. MACKENZIE reports upon an examination of the mound of ancient 
Gaza on the seashore about three miles from the present city. The mound is 
unoccupied by buildings and offers a promising site for excavation. It would 
be easy to ascertain by borings whether it was occupied in the earliest period; 
and if so, investigation might throw much light upon the early history of the 
Philistines. 

Coinage of Antiochus VIII of Syria.—The coinage of Antiochus VIII of 
Syria, nicknamed Grypus, is discussed and arranged in connection with the 
history of his reign by C. Oman in Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 190-206 (pl.). 


ASIA MINOR 


Chronology of the Coins of Chios.—In Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 207-257 (pl.), 
J. MAVROGORDATO continues from page 353 of the preceding volume his chron- 
ological arrangement of the coins of Chios, dealing in this article with the 
period from 84 B.c. to the reign of Augustus. A concluding article will follow. 

An Aramaic Inscription from Cilicia.—The Museum of Yale University pos- 
sesses an Aramaic inscription that is said to have been cut out of a cliff above 
the river Cydnus, in the neighborhood of the village of Kesejek Keoyew, about 
fifteen miles northeast of Tarsus. This is investigated by C. C. Torrey in 
J.A.OS. XXXV, 1915-1917, pp. 370-374 (2 pls.). On the palaeographic 
evidence the inscription should be dated in the fifth century s.c. It reads: 
“This image NNST erected before ADRSWN , because he protected my 
spirit, which is his. Whoever evil does to this image, Sahar and Samas will 
require it of him.” 

A Lydian-Aramaic Bilingual.—The inscription in Lydian and Aramaic, pub- 
lished in Vol. VI, Pt. 1, of Sardis (Publications of the American Society for the 
Excavation of Sardis, 1916) is studied in great detail from the Aramaic side by 
8S. A. Cook in J.H.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 77-87; 219-231. He differs from 
the editor, E. Littmann, on some important points, chiefly on the question of 
the relations of Lydians and Semites and the standing of the Aramaic language 
at Sardis. He thinks it quite possible that there was a colony of Jews already 
here at the time, whether “the tenth year of Artaxerxes,” in which the text is 
dated, be in the fifth or the fourth century B.c., and that owing to commercial 
relations with northern Syria, their language had already become the lingua 
franca of this inland trade centre, as Phoenician was that of the coast cities. 
Hence an Aramaic version of a funerary inscription designed to protect a tomb 
and its contents from wanton disturbance is not unnatural or to be suspected. 
Biblical texts are of value as evidence on these matters. Criticism of the 
Lydian version and of its part in the deciphering of the still unidentified Lydian 
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language is rendered difficult by the fact that only fifteen of the thirty-four 
inscriptions found at Sardis have been published. This inscription at least 
suggests that “future excavations may well bring to light facts relating to the 
life and thought of the Jews at Sepharad, the predecessors of the Christian 
Church in Sardis.” 


GREECE 


SCULPTURE 


An Archaic Grave Stele on Tenos.—In R. Ft. Anc. XX, 1918, pp. 33-37 
(fig.), P. Grarnpor publishes the lower part of a grave stele built into a stair- 
way at Xynara, island of Tenos. It is of Parian marble, 0.92 m. high, and 
represented a standing man. It is broken off above the knees. The feet are 
shod with sandals of a complicated pattern. A small portion of the cloak is 
visible behind the right knee. The writer dates the relief about 475 B.c. and 
points out that it is the only piece of ancient sculpture so far found on Tenos. 

The Parthenos.—The publication in J.H.S. (XXXVI and XXXVII) of 
some ivory fragments from the faces of chryselephantine statues has prompted 
W. R. Leruasy, ibid. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 140-159 (11 figs.), to make a con- 
jectural verbal restoration of the Parthenos of Phidias, with discussion of its 
technique, details, and symbolism. He notes that the core upon which the 
plates of ivory and gold were directly fitted must have been of some more 
plastic material than wood, which would have cracked and shrunk. The 
pieces of ivory replaced thin sections cut from the surface of the originally 
fully modelled image. The sheet gold was about as thick as a visiting card. 
Many subordinate parts such as the pillar, the shield, and the sphinx on the 
helmet were probably of bronze, the snake perhaps of gold and bronze, and 
the gold surface of the garments relieved with patterns in color, while jewelled 
eyes, bronze eyelashes, and other applications of color in paint or metal would 
carry out the conception of the figure as an embodiment of vivid life and ac- 
tion. It was the type of the archaic xoanon translated into terms of the 
Periclean Age. The pillar on which the hand that holds the Nike rests is an 
essential feature of the design, making possible the slight forward leaning of 
the goddess, as if listening or speaking eagerly. In accepting the statue as a 
thank-offering for victory, she has lifted it from the column on which it had 
been set, as such statues were erected at that time. The Nike itself was about 
life-size, five and one-half feet or four cubits, and the Athena five times life- 
size, with about five feet additional for the base and the same for the towering 
helmet, making up approximately the thirty-eight feet recorded for the entire 
height. The great crested helmet was necessary to give the proper effect to 
the head when seen from so far below, but its radiating ornaments were 
chosen for their symbolic value as well, the sphinx for the governance of wis- 
dom, the winged horses above the eyes for swiftness of sight, the guardian 
griffins over the ears for attention to hear. If there was an owl perched upon 
one of the raised cheek-pieces, it would have many parallels. The battle of 
the Centaurs on the edges of the sandals typified the putting under foot of all 
beastliness and disorder. The base or bathron, 25 x 12} feet, was adorned with 
a frieze of silver-gilt figures in high relief against a marble background. It 
had twenty-one figures, two more than the basis of the Zeus at Olympia. The 
subject, Pandora being adorned by Athena and Hephaestus, typified the 
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goddess’s patronage of the crafts. 
Of many imitations or copies, the 
east frieze of the temple of Athena 
Nike is the closest. 

A Replica of the Athena Parthe- 
nos.—In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 458 
f. (fig.), S. R(emvacn) describes a 
terra-cotta figurine acquired in 1916 
by the Museum of Geneva (see Car- 
tier’s Compte rendu pour 1916, Gen- 
eva, Kundig, 1917, pl. opp. p. 18). 
The type closely resembles that of 
the Varvakeion figure, but the dra- 
pery is different. A cloak passes 
obliquely across the body from the 
left shoulder. On the base the name 
AOHNA is inscribed. 

Aphrodite with the Shell.—In R. 
Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 392-416, W. 
Deonna discusses the type of Aph- 
rodite with or in a shell, a type fre- 
quently found in small works of art 
from the fourth or third century 
B.c. to a late date. The goddess is 
originally thought of as born from 
the shell. The oriental motif is 
changed in the fourth or third cen- 
tury B.c. to conform to Greek taste. 
The Romans adapted it to funerary 
ornamentation, and this decoration 
survived in Christian art to a rela- 
tively late time. 

The Eros of Cyrene.—In Gaz. B.— 
A. XIV, 1918, pp. i-4 (2 figs.), L. 
Mankrant discusses the Eros of archer 
type found with other now well- 
known sculptures, e.g., the Aphrodite 
Anadyomene, at the baths of Cyrene 
(Fig. 1). The statue is of signifi- 
cance for the determination of the 
origin of this popular type. Apart 
from the fact that the Cyrene ex- 
ample lacks wings (which, to judge 
from the incorrect anatomy of its 
shoulders and from the testimony of 
the many statues of the same deri- 
vation, the original surely had), it is 
the finest of its kind, surpassing the Figure 2—Eros or Tae CapIro.: 
Capitoline example (Fig. 2). Its Rome. 


Figure 1.—StTaTveE or Eros: 
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model was bronze, as its pose and details show. Crediting the original to 
Lysippus is preferable to the later suggestion of Cephisodotus the younger. 
The likeness of the Maiden of Anzio would only suggest another attribution 
to the school of Lysippus. 

A Head of Demosthenes.—In R. Arch, VI, 1917, pp. 328-338 (4 figs.), 
FREDERIK POULSEN discusses a head of Demosthenes acquired by the Ny Carls- 
berg Museum in 1896, but only recently properly set on its base. The over- 
hanging lip and slightly unsymmetrical mouth indicate the natural difficulties 
with which the orator had to contend, and the wrinkled brow and serious 
expression hint at his failure to prevent the subjugation of Athens, and all 
Greece. The statue in the Vatican (like the one at Knole Park) shows the 
latent power of the man, but does not show the elaborate clothing or the free 
gesticulation which literary records ascribe to him. 

A Mysterious Portrait—In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 357-368 (4 figs.), S. 
REINACH discusses a head with wrinkled face and rough hair and beard, which 
is known in several replicas (a bronze from the villa of the Pisos at Hercu- 
laneum, a marble in the Museo delle Terme—Bernoulli, Griechische Ikono- 
graphie, II, pl. xxii— ete.). The replica .in the Museo delle Terme (Hekler, 
Portraits, p. 118b) has a wreath of ivy, showing that the person represented 
was a poet. A double herm in the Villa Albani (Hekler, Portraits, p. 105) 
unites this head with a youthful head plausibly identified by Studniczka with 
Menander. The head resembles a well-known bust of Homer and is clearly 
a Hellenistic work. Someone of great fame, well-known in Italy, must be 
represented, and someone who could be paired with Menander; Aristophanes 
was bald, and Philemon was not popular in Italy. The most probable name is 
Epicharmus. 

VASES 


A Cylix from the Workshop of Brygos.—-In Alene e Roma, XX, 1917, pp. 
190-197 (2 figs.), T. Tosr discusses a cylix in the severe red-figured style (32 
cm. in diameter) acquired by the Museo Archeologico of Florence from Cas- 
telgiorgio in 1907. About half of the vase is preserved. On the inside is a 
banquet scene, while on the outside a youth is carrying off a maiden pursued 
by several of her companions. The writer believes the subject to be Theseus 
and Pirithous carrying off Helen. He attributes the vase to the workshop of 
Brygos. 

Euthymides.—J. C. Hoppin’s new edition of his book on Euthymides forms 
a point of departure for E. Porrimr’s study of Greek ceramics in Gaz. B.-A. 
XVIII, 1917, pp. 433-446 (7 figs.). Criticism is made of Hoppin’s method of 
attributing anonymous vases by too exclusive dependence upon comparison of 
details with signed pieces. For the sake of accuracy and clearness it is much 
better to avoid the unqualified attribution of unsigned works to a master when 
there is the least reason for doubt. The character of Euthymides’ subject 
matter is investigated, his preference for heroic themes, his composition by 
contrasts—historic with genre—and his treatment of each figure in isolation, 
as opposed to Euphronius’ intermingling of figures. A comparison of Euthy- 
mides’ work with that of Euphronius leads to no justification of the former’s 
boast: as obdérore 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


Notes .on Greek Inscriptions.—In R. Et. Anc. XIX, 1917, pp. 237-254, M. 
Ho.ueavx discusses the letter supposed to have been sent by Cn. Manlius 
Volso to the people of Heraclea in Latmos (C.J.G. 3800). Omitting the name 
in the first line he restores orparnyés traros ‘Pwuaiwy | Kai  oby- 
«Ant jos ‘Hpax\ewr&v ripe xal ra&x xalpev]. He also discusses lines 
22-29 of the decree of the Thracian city of Dionysopolis in honor of Acornion 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 342) and restores line 25 thus: -yelyéuevos cal mpds 
Tovroy rH mpwry Kal pelylory 

’ Date of Lysitheides.—By comparison with a recently published inscription 
from Salamis A. C. Jonnson (Cl. Phil. XIII, 1918, pp. 209-210), attempts to 
date the archonship of Lysitheides (7.G. II, 620) in the year 265-4 B.c. 

Notes on Delphian Inscriptions.—In R. Et. Anc. XX, 1918, pp. 20-24, 
E. Bouravuet publishes notes on several of the less important Delphian in- 
scriptions. 

A Delphian Decree.—In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 339-341, Emite Bourcuet 
discusses the inscription (Philologus, LVIII, p. 67) which records the grant of 
proxeny ’Iarpox)éous (not ‘Iepoxéous) The date—archon- 
ship of Eucles—cannot be, as has been supposed heretofore, about 238-236 
B.c., but must be nearly twenty years later. In the archonship of Philaetolus 
at Delphi (202-201), Pausimachus, son of Iatrocles, of Alabanda (at that time 
called Antioch of the Chrysaorians) came to Delphi (see B.C.H XVIII, p. 
235). He was the brother of Dionysicles mentioned in this inscription. 

The Letter of Spurius Postumius to the Delphians.—In September, 1894, a 
fragment of the letter of the Roman praetor Sp. Postumius to the xovév of 
the Delphians was found. The text of this fragment and of that published 
by H. N. Ulrichs (Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, I, p. 115, No. 36) 
is published, with restorations and notes, by Maurice Houieavx in R. Arch. 
VI, 1917, pp. 342-347. The restored text reads as follows: Zaédpios Moorémos 
Aevxiov vids orparryés ‘Pwpalwv xalpev- ol rap’ 
rpeoBev]| ral Opacuxdys, "Opéoras wepl rijs dovAlas rod lepod xali 
THs wodews Kal THs Xw@pas dveheynoay mpds THY | | kal wepi ris \evbepias 
xal dvecgoplilas albrovduous kai duds elvac cvyxwpnO je 
aap’ | ywooere obv 7d Te iepdy 
76 év &ovdov elvat, xal viv éoriv, kai] | Thy Tav xal 
xwpav, AfledApod]s abrovéluous brapxev Kai dpoporoyhrovs ard ravTwv, TavTa Ta 
ras kal wodtrebovras abrods adrlods xupebolyras els del 
xpévov ras re Kippas xai rod medlov xai rod |uévos, mwarptov abrois é€ 
Sp. Postumius L. f. Albinus was praetor urbanus et inter peregrinos in 189 B.c. 

Inscriptions Relating to the Attalids.—In R. Ft. Anc. XX, 1918, pp. 9-19, 
M. Ho.ieavx discusses a decree in honor of members of the family of Attalus 
found at Delphi in 1893 (Inv. No. 442). He restores Aedgol 
| kal [Eduévee Tepyaluedoor rpoteviay | mpouavrelay, 
«.7..° The Attalus is the father of Attalus I. He also restores the lacuna 
in line 6 of the letter of Attalus to the people of Amlada (Dittenberger, 
0.G.I. 751) thus: dpaxuds &waxtoxtNas js ex}e. 

The Inscription of Gaionas.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 275-284, F. 
Cumont discusses the enigmatical Greek inscription found in the sanctuary of 
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the Syrian divinities on the Janiculum. He shows that the stone on which it 
was cut was used in some kind of cistern or other receptacle for holding water. 
Gaionas, who is known from several other references, is designated as dex- 
voxpirns, and Cumont argues that he was so called because he was the judge, 
or one of the judges, at ritual banquets at which sacred fish were eaten by 
the priests of the Syrian divinities. Gaionas probably built a fish pond 
where the sacred fish were kept. Eating these fish was supposed to bestow 
immortality. 
COINS 


A Survey of Greek Federal Coinage.—A rough tabulation of the various 
leagues and confederations of Greek cities, from the sixth century B.c. down- 
ward, according to the division of the minting privilege between the federal 
and the local bodies, shows six main divisions, from complete decentralization 
(no federal coinage) to complete centralization (no local coinage). There is 
great fluctuation in the usage even of single leagues, the Boeotian league, for 
instance, which is one of the longest in duration, appearing in five of the six 
classes. The general tendency toward complete dualism, the central and local 
authorities being coérdinate and equal, belongs to the early stages of any 
process of political organization, and marks these confederations as on the 
whole rudimentary structures. (M. O. B. Caspanrt, J.H.S. XXXVII, 1917, 
pp. 168-183.) 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Researches in Cretan Archaeology.—In Arch. Miss. XXII, 1917, pp. 7-81 
(2 pls.; 17 figs.), L. FRANCHET reports upon his researches in the field of Cretan 
archaeology. He points out as a result particularly of the excavations at 
Tylissus that Early Minoan III and Middle Minoan I are closely connected; 
that Middle Minoan II and the early part of Middle Minoan III are distinct 
from the later part of Middle Minoan III, which is to be connected with Late 
Minoan I and II; that Late Minoan III forms a class by itself. He proposes 
as a result of these observations to substitute for the nine periods of Evans 
the following chronological divisions based upon the development of work in 
bronze: 

Aeneolithic = Early Minoan I and II. 

Bronze I=Early Minoan III and Middle Minoan I. 

Bronze II = Middle Minoan II and the early part of Middle Minoan III. 

Bronze III = End of Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I and II. 

Bronze IV = Late Minoan III, the Mycenaean period. 

Iron Age I = Geometric period. 

He discusses in detail the characteristics of Cretan pottery from neolithic 
times to the Geometric period.. He also attempts a reconstruction of the 
potter’s wheel of Crete, pointing out that certain disks found at Cnossus and 
elsewhere are probably the upper parts of such machines, and he describes the 
methods of preparing the clay and firing vases. The Throne Room at Cnossus, 
he thinks, was intended for religious purposes and the throne was the seat of 
the priest. The room near-by, sometimes called a kitchen, was a chapel. 
The different kinds of stone used by the early Cretans for cups and other 
vessels were not imported, but are still to be found in abundance in the island 
at Duo Adelphia, and also near the sea at Cazaba and on Kakon Oros. On 
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the plateau of Tripiti are remains of houses which appear to date from neo- 
lithic times. Many objects of obsidian were found here and in the plain of 
Roussés. 

A History of Ancient Sparta.—Under the title Storia di Sparta Arcaica, 
Parte I (Florence, 1917, Librera Internazionale. viii, 276 pp. 8vo. 101), 
L. Paret! publishes a history of Sparta from the earliest times to the conquest 
of Messenia. He discusses the pre-Greek and pre-Dorian populations of 
Laconia and argues that the Greeks became established in the Peloponnesus 
between 2500 and 2000 s.c. He thinks the beginning of Dorian colonization 
in Laconia dates from about 1400-1350 B.c. In the fourteenth century the 
town of Lacedaemon, i.e. Therapne, was founded and at the end of this cen- 
tury Laconians took part in the establishment of Dorian colonies. About 
900 B.c. the valley of the Eurotas was conquered and the class of Helots came 
into existence. Sparta was founded between 900 and 850 B.c. At the end of 
the ninth century southern Laconia was conquered and between 800 and 750 
southern Messenia. Tarentum was founded about 750 and at the same time 
additions were made to the Laconian colony at Thera. Northern and western 
Messenia were overcome by the end of the eighth century. Between 650 and 
630 the Dorians took part in the founding of Cyrene. The book closes with 
an appendix on legendary Cyrene. A second volume will deal with the Spar- 
tan constitution and government. 

The Fifth-Century Theatre at Athens.—In University of California Publi- 
cations in Classical Philology, V, ii, May 18, 1918, pp. 55-58 (fig.), Jam=s 
Turney ALLEN reconstructs the Dionysiac theatre of the fifth century in such 
a way that the skene is tangent on the south to the old orchestra (threshing 
floor?), the projecting inner corners of the paraskenia touch the same circle, 
and the circle of the new orchestra touches at the north the inner wall of the 
old circle. A monograph on the Greek Theatre of the Fifth Century is to be 
published shortly. 

Children in Antiquity—In Atene e Roma, XX, 1917, pp. 91-109 (6 figs.), 
A. CALDERINI discusses the position of children in the life of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 

Sun and Resurrection Myths.—In J.H.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 160-167, 
Grace H. Macurpy discusses the resurrection myths of Thracian or northern 
Greek origin, such as the tales of Alcestis, Laodamia, and Orpheus, showing 
that they are based upon sun and moon worship, and that the Demeter-Perse- 
phone theory has been unduly emphasized. They typify the loves of the 
King and Queen of Heaven, forever attaining union only to be forever parted, 
rather than the death and rebirth of the year. 

A Greek Legal Process in Byzantine Egypt.—In C. R. Acad. Jnsc. 1917, pp. 
354-369, E. Cug calls attention to a Byzantine papyrus in Caire dating from 
the year 567 which proves that the legal procedure known as droxnpbtnots 
was still employed at that time. By this process a father might formally 
exclude a child from his house and forbid him the use of his name. A similar 
law is still observed in Greece and an instance of its employment as late as 
1911 is cited. 

The Freer Manuscript of the Epistles of Paul.—One of the four Biblical 
manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Charles L. Freer is a much mutilated and 
decayed copy of the Epistles of Paul. Professor Sanpers has succeeded in 
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separating the leaves upon which writing is legible and has published the 
Greek text together with a discussion of the palaeography and variant readings. 
The legible portion begins at J Corinthians, 10, 29, and parts of all the remain- 
ing Pauline Epistles are found. This manuscript together with that of the 
Four Gospels made a complete New Testament except that it did not contain 
Revelations. It will eventually be deposited in Washington. [The New 
Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part II. The Washington 
Manuscript of the Epistles of Paul. By Henry A. Sanpers. New York, 
1918, Macmillan Company. Pp. 243-315; pls. VI-VIII.] 


ITALY 
SCULPTURE 


Roman Reliefs Representing Garlands.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1916, pp. 334- 
340, A. Hfron DE VILLEFOSSE publishes details in regard to the reliefs at Arles, 
Narbonne, Nimes, and Orange representing eagles carrying garlands in their 
beaks. The slabs at Orange have nothing to do with the stage of the theatre, 
but were probably placed near the statue of an emperor (Augustus?); neither 
do the slabs at Arles belong to the theatre there, but probably to a temple of 
Augustus. The reliefs at Narbonne may have formed part of the decoration 
of the temple of Augustus in that town, and those at Nimes came from a lost 
building of the time of Augustus. 

A Bronze Figure of a Youth in Oriental Costume.—A Graeco-Roman bronze 
statuette, twenty-five inches high, found in 1912 in or near northern Egypt, 
represents a boy of ten or eleven years wearing shoes, trousers, long-sleeved 
tunic, cloak, a remarkable pyramidal headdress, and a sort of broad scarf 
looped up and hanging in rounded folds over the abdomen. Both hands held 
attributes of which only the handle of one remains. This costume resembles 
that of the Armenian kings and also those of Commagene as seen on the 
reliefs of the burial place of Antiochus II (69-31 B.c.), on the top of Nemrud 
Dagh, in the eastern Taurus. It has been suggested that the figure represents 
Alexander Helios, the oldest son of Anthony and Cleopatra, who was pro- 
claimed king of Armenia when a child, but a mythological subject is more 
probable. Of the eunuch Attis not much is known of the earlier type, but the 
later debased forms show a treatment of the abdomen which recalls that of 
the statuette. (A. H. Smrra, J.H.S. XX XVII, 1917, pp. 135-159; pl.; 3 figs.) 


COINS 


Rare Roman Colonial Coins.—Five rare Roman colonial coins, of Buth- 
rotum (Augustus), Saguntum (Sempronius Vettonianus and L. Fabius Pos- 
tumus), Castulo (Augustus?), Corinth (Caligula; P. Vipsanius Agrippa), and 
Leptis Magna (Diuus Augustus; temp. Tiberius?), are published and illus- 
trated by L. A. D. Montacve in Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 313-315 (fig.). 

Coins with Diuus Augustus.—In Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 258 ff. (pl.), E. A. 
SyDENHAM discusses the chronology of coins of the Diuus Augustus type, dis- 
agreeing in some points with the conclusions reached by Laffranchi in his 
article on the same subject printed in R. Ital. Num. in 1910. 

Desultores or Dioscuri?—N. Boreut is of the opinion that the reverse- 
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type on a didrachma of Suessa Aurunca, published by Dr. Mirone in R. Jtal. 
Num. XXIX, 1916, representing a nude youth holding a leafy branch in his 
left hand and leading a horse with his right, does indeed depict (as Ambrosoli 
judged) one of the Dioscuri, and not a desultor. Sig. Borrelli would refer the 
type to the story of the contest of the Dioscuri with the sons of Aphareus, in 
which Castor was killed. The figure on the coin would then be that of the 
surviving brother, Pollux, with the palm of victory and Castor’s horse.. (R. 
Ital. Num. XXX, 1918, pp. 366-374.) 

Coinage of Heraclea.—Under the title ‘Primitiae Heraclienses’ S. W. Grose 
discusses (Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 169-189) the single letters, or groups of 
letters, as abbreviations of names, that stand on coins of Heraclea, together 
with some questions of chronology. He remarks in closing that ‘‘conclusions 
drawn concerning the identity of coin engravers at Heraclea and Tarentum 
are unsound because they rest on unsound data. Whether, in spite of this, 
the letters are abbreviations of artists’ names is a thesis which does not seem 
open to direct proof or the reverse. So far as I can see, there is little to say 
in favour of it.’’ 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


A Gold Treasure of the Late Roman Period.—In 1909 Mr. Charles L. Freer 
of Detroit purchased in Cairo several objects of gold of the late Roman period. 
Later cther objects of a similar character were acquired by Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
by Mrs. Walter Burns of London, and by F. L. von Gans of Frankfurt. They 
date from the third to the sixth century a.p., but it is impossible to say whether 
or not they belonged to the same treasure. There are in all thirty-six objects, 
one a portrait statuette of rock crystal, the rest of gold. They consist of two 
pectorals each adorned with a medallion and coins, and with a second medal- 
lion which originally hung below; three small framed medallions which were 
once fastened together; seven necklaces; a breast chain; six earrings; two 
amulets; eleven bracelets; and a cross set with emeralds. Pearls, sapphires, 
emeralds, amethysts, glass paste and mother-of-pearl were used in this jewelry. 
A detailed study of this treasure is published by the late Professor WALTER 
DENNISON who completed his work shortly before his death. [A Gold Treas- 
ure of the Late Roman Period. By Wattrer Dennison. Studies in East 
Christian and Roman Art, Part II. Pp. 85-175; pls. 1-54; figs. 1-57. New 
York, 1918, Macmillan Company.] 

Colors in Roman Ritual.—Miss Mary E. Armstronc has investigated for 
her doctor’s dissertation at Johns Hopkins University the significance of 
certain colors in Roman ritual. The colors examined and discussed are scar- 
let, purple, black and white, and gold. [The Significance of Certain Colors 
in Roman Ritual. By Mary Emma Armstronc. Menasha, Wisconsin, 1917, 
Banta. 52 pp. 8vo.] 

Roman Industries.—In Cl. Phil. XIII, 1918, pp. 155-168, T. Frank ex- 
amines the data in C.J.L. XV for the manufacture of Arretine ware, glass, 
bricks, iron utensils, and water-pipes, as well as for the cutting of gems, to 
determine the scale of production in the several industries. 

The Marriage of Roman Soldiers.—Down to the middle of the second cen- 
tury a.D. Roman soldiers were forbidden to marry as long as they remained 
in the army, but in spite of this prohibition many legal papyri show that 
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various measures were taken to legalize the unions actually contracted by the 
soldiers. In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 226-236, J. Lesquier shows by 
citing various legal texts that from the time of Septimius Severus, probably 
from the year 197, marriage was permitted to soldiers who were citizens. 


FRANCE 


A Panther’s Head from Alesia.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1916, p. 308, J. Tou- 
TAIN Calls attention to a panther’s head of bronze found at Alesia in 1914. 
Its extreme length is 7 cm. and its height a little less. It was, perhaps, used 
to adorn a piece of furniture. Both the modelling and casting are good. The 
excavations of Alesia have yielded five bronzes which have artistic merit, a 
reclining Gaul, a weight in the form of a head of Silenus, a head of Juno, a 
Gallo-Roman bust, and this panther’s head. 

The Garden of the Mosaics at Lyons.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 
262-273 (2 figs.), P. Fania gives an account of the establishment of the ‘“Gar- 
den of the Mosaics” at Lyons and its subsequent history. 

Gallic Arms and other Objects Found at Chatillon sur Indre.—In R. Arch. 
VI, 1917, pp. 321-327 (pl.), P. pp Liste pu Drenevc describes arms and other 
objects found near ChAtillon sur Indre in 1886 and now in the museum of 
Nantes. They belong to the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
La Téne period (end of the second century B.c.). They are: (1) an anthro- 
poid dagger, with iron blade and bronze handle and sheath; (2) a bronze 
oenochoe with a mask at the base of the handle; (3) a round plaque decorated 
with linear designs in relief; (4) a bronze patella with a handle ending in a 
swan’s neck; (5) a large bronze basin; (6) two bronze rings; (7) much oxy- 
dized fragments of an iron sword; (8) seven large amphorae, much broken, 
only one of which could be preserved. The dagger is of especially fine work- 
manship. The patella is similar to that reproduced by Déchelette, Fig. 651. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


The Ancient History of Northern Africa.—Professor GsELL has added to 
the first volume of his Histoire ancienne del’ Afrique du Nord (see A.J. A 
XVIII, 1914, p. 246) the second and third volumes dealing with the Cartha- 
ginian state and the military history of Carthage. In Volume II he takes up 
in turn Carthage and her possessions in Africa, discussing the location of the 
city, its development, fortifications, harbors, public buildings, and cemeteries, 
and the extent of the Carthaginian domain in Africa; the government of 
Carthage, its constitution, and its political parties; and the administration of 
the Carthaginian empire, the army and the navy. In Volume III he dis- 
cusses the wars with the Greeks of Sicily, the expedition of Agathocles, the 
First Punic War, the revolt of the mercenaries, the conquest of Spain, Hanni- 
bal and the invasion of Italy, Northern Africa in the time of Hannibal, Scipio 
and Hannibal, Carthage, Rome and Masinissa, and the end of Carthage. 
Three more volumes will complete the work. [Histoire ancienne de l’ Afrique 
du Nord. Par StépHane Gsewu. II, L’ état carthaginois, 475 pp., 5 plans; 
III, Histoire militaire de Carthage, 424 pp. Paris, 1918, Hachette et Cie. 
8vo. 10 fr. each.] 

Punic Ceramic Inscriptions.—In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 348-355, Eusise 
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VassEL publishes four brief Punic inscriptions on pottery found at Carthage. 
The first, on an amphora found in a tomb of the seventh century B.c., reads 
Ger-Ba‘al. This inscription is incised. The second, also of the seventh cen- 
tury B.c.,.is in ink and consists of four letters. The third is a potter’s mark 
made by impression. It consists of two bet, reversed. The fourth is an 
epitaph written in ink on each of two vases from a tomb of the fourth or 
third century B.c. It reads To Samar-Ba‘al, spn of Mel’art-Kal. A note by 
M. Ciermont GANNEAU is added on page 356: 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


ITALY 


Relics of the Miracle of Bolsena.—In L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 211-218 (6 
figs.), A. Serarrini describes two relics of the Mass of Bolsena preserved in 
the cathedral erected for the relics in Orvieto. Two fragments of linen are of 
historical interest, showing the use in the thirteenth century of the antique 
amict in clerical attire. Of more interest for art is another relic, Una Borsa 
da Corporale, executed in a magnificent thin stuff (opere Lucano) of silk and 
gold. Comparison with paintings by Duccio showing such material in the 
robes of figures, and with other examples of opere Lucano places its date in the 
early fourteenth century. It is probably Sienese work. 

The Cathedral of Valva.—In Rass. d’ Arie, XVII, 1917, pp. 169-178 (16 
figs.), I. C. Gavunt describes the cathedral of Valva and the restorations made 
necessary by the earthquake of 1915. The foundation of the church is ob- 
scure, but its antiquity is attested by the legend of its titular saint, San 
Pelino. The architecture of the present complex, consisting of the Cathedral 
of San Pelino, the church or oratory of Sant’ Alessandro, the episcopal palace, 
and the fortified tower united to Sant’ Alessandro, is of the typical Abruzzese 
character derived from Montecassino. The builders were doubtless Bene- 
dictines who had come down from San Liberatore alla Maiella. Sant’ Ales- 
sandro was built for the relics of Pope Alexander I martyred on the Via 
Nomentana in 119. It was built by the bishop Trasmondo who also began 
at the same time, 1075, the cathedral of Sulmona. This ecclesiastic was over- 
thrown and imprisoned three years later, hence at Sulmona only the crypt is 
of his time. Here, however, it is not clear that Sant’ Alessandro is, as Ber- 
taux and others have supposed, merely the beginning, i.e., the transept of a 
large church. It is too near the road for a developed nave and its bays are 
four in number, so that the low apse projecting from its side must be ex- 
plained otherwise. At one end of this problematical passage-like structure is 
the tower, in part very ancient; at the other is the cathedral itself. This fine 
example of local architecture retains organically its original aspect though not 
untouched by baroque decoration. It was built by the bishop Gualterio 
(1104-1128) who is declared, on evidence now lost, to have dedicated it in 
1124. Much of the sculptural decoration of doors and windows is preserved, 
as is an important twelfth century pulpit. 

Lombard Architecture.—In Gaz. B.-A. XIV, 1918, pp. 35-46 (6 figs.), E. 
MAtz reviews Lombard Architecture by A. K. Porter, emphasizing the debt of 
this architecture to the Orient and questioning the alleged priority of Italy in 
the development of vaulting and of sculpture. Male contends that eight or 
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ten supposedly eleventh century examples of ogival vaulting are actually a 
century later. He denies that the Modena inscription fixes the date of Guil- 
lelmus at 1099 but prefers to date this master along with Nicolas about 1150. 
The art of both is derived from France, as is, moreover, that of Benedetto 
Antelami, for whom, in fact, besides early French training there is postulated 
a voyage to France as late as 1220, at which time he drew inspiration from 
sculpture just completed for his own work on the Parma baptistery begun, 
according to an inscription, in 1196. 

The Davis Madonna.—In Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 82-87 (pl.), P. C. 
NYE suggests a change in the attribution of the Davis Madonna in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. It bears the label, “Italian style of Giovanni 
Pisano, end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century.”’ The 
refined face, but poorly poised body, the doll-like Bambino, and the heavy 
drapery broken into fine folds point much more to the followers of Andrea 
Pisano, and particularly to his son, Tommaso Pisano as he expresses himself 
in his signed altarpiece of S. Francesco, now in the Campo Santo at Pisa. It, 
therefore, seems that a more just attribution of the work would read: School 
of Andrea Pisano, late fourteenth century; possible work of Tommaso Pisano. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


English Primitives.—In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 233-234 (pl.; 2 figs.), 
W. R. Lernasy finds evidences of English derivation in the school of painting 
in Norway and Sweden, rather than of English and French derivation, which 
Mr. Lindblom defends. The altar frontals, numbers I and II from Nes, 
Norway, and that at Kinsarvik are examples of the English influence. Atten- 
tion is also called to the close resemblance between the work of the St. Albans 
school and the drawings of Villars de Honnecourt. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


The Art of Urbino.—In L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 259-293 (33 figs.), A. VEN- 
TURI discusses the style of three representative artists of Urbino in the second 
half of the quattrocento. Between these three, the painter, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, the sculptor, Francesco Laurana, and the architect, Luciano Laurana, 
there exists a fraternity of spirit. Piero’s paintings, e.g., the diptych with 
the portraits and glorification of Federico da Montefeltro and Battista 
Sforza in the Uffizi, and the Flagellation in the Museum of Urbino, are calm 
and architectonic in composition, wholly lacking in movement, and in every 
detail of flesh, drapery, and marble transformed by the sun into a precious 
substance. Francesco Laurana’s interest, as exemplified in a fireplace and 
doorway of the Urbino ducal palace and two bust-portraits of Battista Sforza 
(one in the Florence Bargello, the other in the Museum of Oliveriano in 
Pesaro), is not in movement, but in calm, architectonic effect. The bust in 
the Bargello is just as impersonal as Piero’s Madonna and the one in Pesaro 
seems to have been copied from Piero’s paintings of the same model. Luciano 
Laurana is well represented by his work in the ducal palace of Urbino. The 
calm simplicity of his style of architecture is emphasized by contrasting 
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it with the work of immediate predecessors, the nervous, agile style of Brunel- 
leschi and the ornamental monumentality of Alberti. 

A Sienese Little Master.—An interesting group of paintings by a tenth- 
rate Sienese artist is published by B. Berenson in Art in America, VI, 1918, 
pp. 69-82 (8 figs.). The striking peculiarities of an unsigned triptych in the 
Metropolitan Museum led to the recognition of the marks of the same master 
in a triptych in the collection of Mr. Charles Loeser, Florence, a Madonna in 
the Liechtenstein Gallery, an assumption in S. Maria, Bettona, two panels in 
the Spello Library, and a fresco in S. Giovenale, Orvieto. The-diptych in the 
Spello Library furnishes the name of the painter of the group. It is signed 
Cola Petruccioli of Orvieto and dated 1385. Cola di Petruccioli, who is rather 
an interesting craftsman than an artist, is strongly influenced in his works by 
Andrea Vanni, Bartolo di Fredi, and Fei. The relative proportions of the 
influence of these masters in the various paintings help in establishing their 
chronological order. 

A Sienese Series of Greek and Roman Heroes.—Representations of the 
“Famous Men” began to be used in the fifteenth century as examples of civil 
and military virtue. To about the year 1500 belongs a series of six heroes 
painted by four different artists. Claudia, in the Dreyfus collection in Paris, 
is by Neroccio; Sulpicia, in the Walters collection in Baltimore, is by Giacomo 
Pacchiarotto; Scipio, in the Carrand collection, Florence, is by Francesco di 
Giorgio Martini; and the other three, Tiberius Gracchus in the gallery of 
Buda-Pesth, Alexander the Great in Sir Frederick Cook’s collection at Rich- 
mond, and an unnamed hero in the possession of the Dowdeswell brothers, 
are the work of an anonymous artist who is a confirmed Sienese, although 
more Umbrian in style. This anonimo is responsible also for the landscape of 
the Claudia and the landscape and pedestal of the Scipio, and he is to be 
identified with the painter of the Story of Griselda in the National Gallery, 
Nos. 912-914. (G. pg Nicoua, Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 224-228; pl.) 

New Paintings by Lippo Vanni.—It is only recently that Lippo Vanni has 
become to art students more than a mere name. In Rass. d’Arte, XVII, 
1917, pp. 97-100 (pl.; 3 figs.), B. BerENson now adds two triptychs to his 
credit, one, with the Madonna and Saints, in the collection of H. Walters, 
Baltimore, the other, with three Saints, in the Vatican. Comparison with 
authentic works by the artist, e.g., the triptych in the church of SS. Domenico 
e Sisto in Rome, proves the origin of these two paintings. The Baltimore 
triptych bears close relationship to the work of Pietro Lorenzetti, and because 
of that influence is probably to be assigned to the last years of Lippo’s activity. 
The Vatican triptych and also a Madonna in the Perugia gallery, which is 
undoubtedly by the same artist, show signs of their author’s contact with 
Florence. The type and character of the face of the Perugia Madonna remind 
one of Taddeo Gaddi. The action and composition of the large triptych seem 
at first sight to follow the formula of Ambrogio Lorenzetti, and a more careful 
study reveals in the modelling and in the treatment of the drapery contact 
with Bernardo Daddi, the most Sienese of all the Florentines. 

Pellegrino da Modena.—Thanks to Venturi, the Emilian Pellegrino degli 
Aretusi “alias Munari” is no longer a myth. In L’Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 199- 
210 (7 figs.), G. Frocco publishes paintings which illustrate him in that part 
of his career when he was a follower of Raphael. A drawing of the Madonna 
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with Saints in the Academy of Venice and the frescoes in 8. Giacomo degli 
Spagnuoli, Rome, are of special interest. They represent him as no mediocre 
disciple of Sanzio and as worthy of the praise Vasari bestows upon him. 

Mantegna at Rome.—In Rass. d’Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 195-201 (5 figs.), 
G. Frizzon1 writes on Mantegna’s two years (1488-90) of activity in Rome. 
His principal work in the Eternal City was the decoration of the little chapel 
of Pope Innocent VIII dedicated to St. John the Baptist. The chapel was 
torn down in recent times by Pius VI in order to enlarge the Vatican museum. 
This renders important the detailed description of the chapel’s exquisite 
decoration given in a Roman publication of 1767 entitled Nuova descrizione 
del Vaticano, ossia del palazzo apostolico di San Pierro, data in luce da Gio. 
Pietro Chattard. Another work executed, according to Vasari, by Mantegna 
during his residence in Rome is the Madonna and Child in the Uffizi. Studies 
for the figures in the Triumph of Caesar were evidently made while the artist 
was in this atmosphere of antiquities. Finally, among other interesting bits 
of information gleaned from Mantegna’s correspondence during these years is 
the mention of his intention to paint a portrait of the Turkish prince, Djem, 
brother of Sultan Bajazet, then in Rome. Whether this intention was carried 
out is uncertain. 

Mino da Fiesole at Rome.—In Gaz. B.-A. XIV, 1918, pp. 75-86 (6 figs.), 
J. ALazarp studies the works executed by Mino da Fiesole at Rome. On the 
first sojourn, 1463, he was one of the first masters employed on the impor- 
tant throne of St. Peter commissioned by Pius II. Returning for a long stay, 
probably about 1474-1480, he did the reliefs for the altar of St. Jerome for- 
merly in 8. Maria Maggiore, inorganic and feelingless; the monument of Paul 
II in the Vatican Grotto and a tabernacle at S. Marco, both with the codpera- 
tion of Giovanni Dalmata; and the tomb of Francesco Tornabuoni at S. 
Maria sopra Minerva, the best-example of his art in Rome. But Rome can 
by no means be considered the centre of his activity; that was Florence. And 
such Roman sculptures as the tombs of Nicolas Fortiguerri at S. Cecilia in 
Trastevere and of Cristoforo della Rovere at S. Maria del Popolo; the low 
reliefs signed “opus Mini” of apse and sacristy of S. Maria Maggiore; the 
tabernacle likewise signed “opus Mini” at S. Cecilia in Trastevere can no 
longer be ascribed to this master. The latter two may be by Mino del Regno 
since they are Roman, not Tuscan in style. 

A Cassone Front by Girolamo da Cremona.—In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 369- 
373 (2 figs.), B. Berenson ascribes to Girolamo da Cremona, and to a date 
soon after 1475, a cassone front in Havre, representing the Rape of Helen. 
Parallels with other works of Girolamo are evident, and the approximate date 
is suggested by the influence of Francesco di Giorgio which pervades the work. 

A Portrait by Andrea Solario.—In Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 88-95 (4 
figs.), A. CoLasantt offers proof of the incorrectness of the description of a 
male portrait by Andrea Solario in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is 
there labeled as a portrait of Giovanni II Bentivoglio. A comparison of the 
painting with medals and coins reproducing the features of that prince and 
especially with paintings of him by Lorenzo Costa and the relief by Antonio 
Bal gives convincing evidence that the Boston portrait is not of Giovanni. 
Whom it does portray, however, is a question that is not yet answered. 
Leonardo da Vinci Painter of Horses’ ‘Armour.—Painting horses’ armour 
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seems to have been a not unusual occupation for artists in Italy during the 
Renaissance. The fact that such painters as Timoteo Viti and Francesco 
Francia executed such commissions, together with the fact that Leonardo da 
Vinci did not disdain to work in the minor arts, as his sketches show, has led 
to the conjecture that this master also may have been a painter of barde. 
In Rass. d’ Arie, XVII, 1917, pp. 129-130, L. Bexrrami publishes a docu- 
ment of 1495 which mentions a commission being carried out for Lodovico il 
Moro by Costantino da Vaprio and Leonardo—apparently Leonardo da Vinci. 

Sculptures by Donatello and Desiderio.—In Rass. d’ Arie, XVII, 1917, pp. 
153-160 (6 figs.), G. pz Nicoxa writes on Donatello’s Judith and Desiderio’s 
Madonna Panciatichi, which have lately, as a war-time precaution, been re- 
moved from their exposed situations. With the Judith group lowered from its 
base close examination of both group and base is facilitated and photograph- 
ing the two sides of the base hitherto partly hidden by the legs of Holofernes 
is possible. The hypothesis that the group was originally intended for a 
fountain is borne out by examination. Further, it becomes clear that the base 
was made originally by Donatello for this group, and not, as has been supposed, 
for his David. The work apparently belongs to the middle period of Dona- 
tello’s career and shows no little classical influence. Prototypes for all three 
bas-reliefs of the base are to be found among 
classical works. An interesting one is the 
Roman sarcophagus in the Pisan Campo 
Santo with a composition which must have 
inspired Donatello’s winepress. With Desi- 
derio’s Madonna Panciatichi are connected 
as preparatory sketches two drawings in the 
Uffizi formerly ascribed to Donatello. Aside 
from their evident connection with the Pan- 
ciatichi relief, however, they show clearly the 
characteristics of Desiderio. 

Two Works of Venetian Sculpture.—A 
painted wooden statue of St. Sebastian from 
the Davanzati Palace collection and now 
belonging to Mr. G. G. Barnard of New York 
is published by A. Marquanp in Art in 
America, VI, 1918, pp. 53-60 (2 figs.). The 
work is particularly valuable for the expres- 
sion of the martyr’s pathetic but calm faith. 
The statue shows sufficiently close relation- 
ship to the shield-bearers of the tomb of 
Giovanni Emo produced about 1483 by Anto- 
nio Rizzo to be attributed to the same atelier, 
if not to the same hand. A Venetian bal- 
cony, or loggia screen, now in Princeton, be- Figure 3.—AN ANGEL: 
longing to Professor Marquand is of the same Lucca. 
period and school. The piece is similar to the 
fine Venetian balcony on the facade of the Palazzo Bragadin. Some parts 
of the Princeton work are modern and the present form of restoration is 
incorrect. The two fine heads that mark the central portion of the balcony 
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Figure 4.—A Saint: Bosout GARDENS, 
FLORENCE. 
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are Gothic modes of decoration, but, at the same time, they are portrait-like 
in character and probably represent the owners of the house. 

Sculptures of the School of Niccolo Pisano.—Several interesting works from 
the school of Niccolo Pisano are published by P. Togsca in Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 


1917, pp. 93-96 (pl.; 4 figs.). One 
of these, an angel in the museum 
of Lucca (Fig. 3), is identified as 
the work of. one of the aids of 
Niccolo who worked on the Pisan 
pulpit. Particularly, one of the 
figures among the Liberal Arts 
represented on that pulpit shows 
the same characteristics, broad 
features and summary modelling. 
A lovely female figure (Fig. 4), 
probably a saint, in the Boboli 
Gardens, Florence, is perhaps the 
work of Arnolfo di Cambio. If it 
is by him, it belongs to his latest 
period, of which we have no cer- 
tain example, for it shows him 
completely freed from Gothic char- 
acteristics. Though not by the 
same master, a relief of the An- 
nunciation in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum reflects the peculiari- 
ties of the style of Arnolfo. 
Bramante and Leonardo.—In 
Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 187- 
194 (4 figs.), L. Beurrami throws 
light upon the question of the ac- 
tivity of Bramante and Leonardo 
as engravers. Though examples 
in this art have long been assigned 
to them, no documentary proof 
has hitherto been found. But 
one engraving, in the Casa Perego, 
has stood the test of critics as from 
the hand of the great architect. 
It is a large representation of 
an interior with figures, signed 
BRAMANTE FECIT IN 
MLO. A document, dated 1481, 
is now presented which clearly 
refers to this work as done by an 
engraver by the name of Bernardo 


Prevedari from a drawing by Bramante. Now the question arises as to whether 
this same obscure Prevedari who so sympathetically reproduced Bramante’s 
design may not have been the author also of the engravings which bear 
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such strong Leonardesque marks, or perhaps they are the work of another 
equally unknown professional engraver. It seems likely that as regards the 
association of painting and engraving in one artist critics have made the mis- 
take of considering Mantegna as the rule, whereas he is rather an exception. 

The Incoronata at Lodi.—In L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 219-239 (15 figs.), A. 
Foratti treats of the early architectural achievement of Bramante, the In- 
coronata at Lodi, with especial regard to its structural problems. The con- 
tract for this church is dated May 20, 1488, and it becomes on fuller study 
the axial point in Bramante’s development in his Lombard period. 

Aquilan Goldsmith’s Work.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 161-168 (13 
figs.), P. PiccrrtLu1 continues his studies on the goldsmith’s art of Aquila. 
Having already treated of the earlier and more flourishing period (ibid. June, 
1916), he now discusses works of the last period of this art (from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century). By the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Aquilan school, already impoverished, had gone for new inspiration to Rome, 
attracted by Michelangelo, Cellini, and others. Just when the Aquilan cor- 
poration adopted the new style and abolished stamping is hard to determine; 
but that the change had been made by the end of the first half of the sixteenth 
century is shown by dated examples. Among these, the most important is 
the processional cross of the Chiesa Madre of Fossa, dated, 1557. It is of 
silver and gilded copper, beautifully and elaborately decorated with both low 
and high reliefs of single figures and more complicated compositions. 

A Ferrarese Marriage Salver.—In Gaz. B.—A. XIII, 1917, pp. 447-466 
(pl.; 16 figs.), B. BERENSON reattributes the marriage salver recently acquired 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (cf. A.J.A. X XI, 1917, p. 358). On the 
front of the tray is represented the meeting of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba; on the back is a winged putto with two horns of plenty. In its Renais- 
sance solution of problems in perspective and architecture, as well as in all 
details of form, the painting bears such close similarity to the works of Cossa 
and Tura as easily to admit of ascription to the school of Ferrara. Beren- 
son’s former ascription to Matteo di Giovanni, made before the frontiers of 
the various schools were distinctly determined, is accounted for by the prox- 
_ imity of that Sienese’s manner to the style of the Ferrarese school. Sirén’s 
attribution of the tray to Boccatis da Camerino, an artist far less advanced 
than the author of this work appears, is untenable. 

Illuminated Manuscripts.—In Rass. d’Arie, XVII, 1917, pp. 117-128 (11 
figs.), P. Toesca publishes several miniatures from manuscripts in the Corsini 
Library, Florence. One of these manuscripts, executed for Cardinal Piero 
Corsini at the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century, 
probably at Avignon, shows a Franco-Flemish treatment in the figure composi- 
tions, with some Italian influence in the ornamental borders. A more impor- 
tant book of hours, Franco-Flemish in style, apparently comes from northern 
France and belongs to about the same period as the preceding. Its principal 
figure subjects connect their author with the Limbourg brothers. The 
decoration of a missal from the Parish of 8S. Pietro in Mercato—the principal 
subject is the Crucifixion—is the work of a follower of Lorenzo Monaco. A 
large anthem book from the monastery of S. Gaggio, written and illuminated 
by the monks of that convent, is particularly interesting for its elaborate 
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initials that reflect the manner of Fra Angelico and are probably to be at- 
tributed to the miniature painter Battista di Biagio Sanguigni. 

Early Art Criticism in Italy.—Asserting the inconsistency of the prevalent 
conceit that only after the glory of the art activity had passed did its criticism 
begin, L. Venturi writes in L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 305-326 (5 figs.), on the 
art critics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Italy. In the fourteenth 
century trecento art was appreciated for its own sake. Villani, Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, and later Ghiberti, who was in spirit essentially of the trecento, have 
sympathetically criticized the work of Giotto and his contemporaries. They 
reflect the true spirit of their age, while critics of the quattrocento take only 
a historical interest in Giottesque art. As commentators on their own cen- 
tury, however, we have valuable examples in Manetti, Alberti, Filarete, Facio, 
and Landino. At the head of the group stands Alberti, who by virtue of his 
qualifications as painter, sculptor, architect, philosopher, writer, and, above 
all, man of genius, was able to synthesize, and so not merely criticize what had 
been done, but also suggest new lines of artistic activity. He is unique in the 
history of criticism—if Ruskin be excepted; certainly he stands alone in the 
criticism of the Italian quattrocento. The value of these early critics is more 
fully appreciated by comparison with Vasari. Far better than he, in spite of 
his unassailable position, they understood the essence of the art of their cen- 
turies. Beside their criticism of the fourteenth and fifteenth century art that 
of the three succeeding centuries, with few exceptions, appears superficial and 
academic. 

Bernardo Cavallino.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 179-186 (6 figs.), 
A. DE RINALDIs writes on the art of Cavallino, a Neapolitan artist of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. The fact that he has remained obscure is 
probably due principally to the scarcity of'his works in museums. Only 
recently a number of his canvases have come into important public galleries. 
Cavallino’s principal worth lies in his simplicity of composition, plasticity 
of figure, and charm of chiaroscuro. The highest expression of these qual- 
ities is reached in the representation of the Death of St. Joseph now in a 
private collection. 

The Villa ‘‘Favorita.”—A historical sketch of the sumptuous Villa Favorita, 
a production of the most extravagant days of the dukes of Mantua, is given 
by G. Paccuont in L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 327-336 (7 figs.). It was a pleasure 
house built in the early seventeenth century under the diréction of Ferdinando 
Gonzaga with a purpose similar to that of the French Versailles. It is the 
only distinctive work, even partially extant, by the Swiss architect Nicoléd 
Sebregondi. The style of the work is far from that diffused by the school of 
Palladio and from that of Giulio Romano. While it is clearly derived from 
Michelangelo, it is a new product, containing an addition to the artistic 
customs which the pupils of Giulio Romano formed and diffused. Nothing 
was spared in multiplying the details of ornament. Documents show that 
the duke had many changes made during the progress of the work, always to 
add more grandeur to the effect. Many of the numerous contracts, however, 
with important painters from Rome and other cities for mural decorations 

were never carried out, and the duke had to content himself with paintings 
bought by his agents in Rome. Unfortunately, the villa, already badly in- 
jured before the end of the seventeenth century, has now been entirely aban- 
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doned, and unless care is taken speedily for its preservation, a work important 
in itself and unique as an example of the tragically mistreated and fast dis- 
appearing monuments of a sumptuous age, will be entirely lost. 


Ru 


Figure 5.—Tue Mepici, Rome, By VELASQUEZ. 


SPAIN 


The Castle of Belmonte (Cuenca).—In B. Soc. Esp., XXV, 1917, pp. 
169-176 (11 figs.), V. Lampfirez y Romea describes the romantic old Gothic 
castle of Belmonte, which dates from 1456 and is a good example of Spanish 
military architecture. 

New Documents on Peliguet.—In B. Soc. Esp., XXV, 1917, pp. 177-179, 
M. ABIzANDA Y Broro reports a number of new facts extracted from archival 
sources concerning the sixteenth century Spanish painter Tomas Peliguet or 
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Peligret. These give besides various commissions and their terms the infor- 
mation that the artist was a native of Italy. 

Velasquez in Italy.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 106-116 (8 figs.), G. 
FRIZZONI writes on Velasquez’s second sojourn in Italy. While the first visit, 
twenty years before, had been made for study, the second was undertaken 
principally for business purposes. Velasquez went with the intention of pro- 
curing for King Philip IV paintings by some of the most important Italian— 
particularly Venetian—artists. How successful he was may be judged by 
the fine examples of Tintoretto, Titian, Paolo Veronese, and others in Madrid 
today. Another part of his work consisted in selecting antique sculptures to 
be copied for the Madrid collection, and in securing artists to execute decora- 
tive work in the Spanish palace. But he also painted some important pictures 
while in Italy, among them the famous portrait of Pope Innocent X and the 
landscape paintings of the Villa Medici (Fig. 5). The latter are frequently 
attributed to Velasquez’s earlier visit to Italy, but the largeness and power 
of the technique belong to his later development. 


FRANCE 


Jacques Callot.—In Gaz. B—A. XIV, 1918, pp. 47-74 (12 figs.), J. Lizure 
adds important notes to the current knowledge of Jacques Callot. Besides 
the commonly recognized influences upon Callot’s art, viz., Tempesta and 
Villamena, there are the influences of Parigi, Leonardo da Vinci, Giulio 
Romano, Cort, Goltzius, Swartz, Johann Sadeler, and various Flemish land- 
seape painters. Callot took great pains with his preliminary designs, even 
painting them. His influence upon other artists was far reaching, not only 
upon such direct followers as Bella, Bosse, Collignon, Mellan, and Cochin, but 
upon such independent masters_as Rembrandt and Watteau, both Teniers, 
Claude, ete. Jacques Fagnani, a Paris dealer, had collected by 1723 a large 
collection in three volumes folio of more than a thousand examples of Callot’s 
work; in 1730 this went indirectly to the Abbé de Chancey and in 1731 with 
him to the Cabinet des Estampes. A large number of additions are made to 
previous catalogues of Callot’s works. 

Fouquet’s Collection.—In Gaz. B-—A. XIV, 1918, pp. 87-92 (3 figs.), C. 
GABILLOT calls attention to some sketches of Frangois Girardon in the Archives 
Nationales. When Fouquet was condemned and his property confiscated, his 
wife managed to save considerable for the family, and among other things at 
Vaux a number of marbles which the king desired to purchase. A disagree- 
ment arose as to price and Girardon was sent to make an appraisal, which 
with hasty notes and sketches is preserved. The works themselves, however, 
have disappeared in spite of their interest. 


HOLLAND 


Early Works by Rembrandt.—In Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 118-123 
(2 pls.), are published three paintings listed in Dr. Valentiner’s Art of the Low 
Countries, but hitherto unpublished. Two of these, in the collection of Mr. 
J. D. Mellhenny of Philadelphia, are portrait studies of the head of Rem- 
brandt’s father and must have been painted in 1629 or 1630. The third paint- 
ing, formerly in the collection of the late Wm. M. Chase, represents an artist 
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in his studio. While its attribution to Rembrandt is uncertain, it exhibits a 
strong claim to that paternity and is to be dated about 1626. 

Paintings by Jerome Bosch in America.—In Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 
3-20 (pl.; 10 figs.), F. J. Marner, Jr., offers a study of the works of Jerome 
Bosch, particularly as they are represented in the collection of the late Mr. 
Johnson of Philadelphia. An Adoration of the Magi, in the Metropolitan 
Museum retains some of the monumentality of the earlier Burgundian masters 
and is probably one of Bosch’s earliest works, dating about 1480. Another 
representation of the same subject in the Johnson collection is apparently a 
studio replica, executed in great part by the artist himself, of the rustic type 
perfected in the famous triptych of the Prado. And a more eager and inti- 
mate version of the theme is seen in another Johnson picture of rural idyllism. 
Closely related to this are two wings from a triptych of an Adoration in the 
same collection. More characteristic of the master are his representations of 
diabolism. His cool, calculating manner in this field is well illustrated in the 
Christ before Pilate at Princeton, while the lack of these features in the por- 
trayal of the same subject in the Johnson collection leads to doubt of the 
authenticity of the latter. Here the artist has most successfully caught the 
wolf-like character of the human pack, and, unlike Bosch, he is swayed by 
the horror of his own inventions. The author of this piece is to be identified 
with the painter of the Fantastic Landscape in the Prado, which is ascribed 
to Peter Huys. The Princeton painting, however, and two Johnson composi- 
tions, Mocking of Christ, and Christ Among the Doctors (the last entirely 
unknown to critics), are fine specimens of the kind of work in which Bosch 
gained most fame. They are superb studies in physiognomy. The con- 
centrated arrangement of the first of these, where the whole composition con- 
sists of a group of heads, is the natural culmination of the development traced 
by a physiognomist. A comparison of this picture with a sheet of Leonardo’s 
caricatures at Windsor gives convincing proof that in this sheet we have the 
starting point for the Princeton masterpiece. A representation of pilgrims in 
the collection of Mr. J. P. Morgan, published here for the first time, is an 
example of Bosch’s drawings, which are of great rarity. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Portraits of King Henry VIII.—In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 217-224 
(2 pls.), L. Cust shows the incorrectness of the popular conception of the 
portraiture of the time of King Henry VIII, namely, that it is all attributable 
to Holbein or his school. Very few extant portraits of Henry VIII are the 
work of Holbein, and all of these were done after the king had reached the 
age of forty-five, and so do not show him in the prime of life, when he inspired 
admiration as an unusually handsome man. The paintings of this king that 
can safely be attributed to Holbein comprise only the portrait at Althorp, 
the mural painting at Whitehall, as shown in the cartoon at Chatsworth, and 
the portrait in the National Gallery at Rome, with the drawing at Munich as 
the probable original study. On the Whitehall and Munich originals were 
based many contemporary and later versions by other artists. 
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AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Origin and Types of Mounds in the Eastern United States.—In Proceedings 
of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, pp. 43-47 (pl.), D. I. 
BUSHNELL records the various types of aboriginal mounds in the United 
States, giving the distribution of each type. 

The Art of the Mound-Builders of Ohio.—In the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1916, pp. 489-500 (13 pls.; 2 figs.), C. C. Wu- 
LOUGHBY argues that the famous Serpent Mound in Adams County, Ohio, 
represents a serpent combined with the cosmic symbol. The projection at 
the extreme end of the outer oval is the serpent’s tongue, and the two open- 
ings above and below are analogous to openings in other mounds and may 
represent two arms of the cosmic cross. The inner oval enclosed an altar 
where fires symbolized the sun. The mound-builders were skilled workers in 
copper and many axes and adzes, as well as ornaments, of copper have been 
found. Sometimes they overlaid thin sheets of copper, silver, or meteoric 
iron upon a core of clay or wood. Copper ear plugs were common. Meteoric 
iron was worked into headplates, breastplates, adze-blades, chisels, drills, etc. 
Silver was used principally for overlaying copper. They were skilled engravers 
of bone, often producing intricate patterns. Among other things discovered 
in the mounds are ornaments of mica, sometimes partially painted, tobacco 
pipes of stone, unidentified hollow stone objects representing birds, beetles, 
etc., small ornaments of ivory from fossil mammoth tusks, and stone rings 
made by means of a rude lathe. The textile fabrics were of the woven twine 
variety and did not differ materially from those of other tribes. 

Mounds, Caverns, and Artifacts in Tennessee.—Three important papers 
dealing with the archaeology of Tennessee have recently been published. The 
first of these (by G. G. MacCurpy, Proceedings of the Nineteenth Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists, 1917, pp. 59-74; pl.; 41 figs.) is compiled from 
the notes and letters of Rev. E.O. Dunning who made extensive excavations 
about forty-five years ago for Harvard and Yale. His collection of artifacts 
from the region is likewise described. The second paper (Jd., ibid. pp. 75-95; 
10 pls.; 55 figs.) deals with the large Tennessee collection in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. In both papers pottery vessels, and many elaborately carved shell 
gorgets are figured. The third paper (by W. E. Myer, ibid. pp. 96-102; 
7 pls.; 4 figs.) describes the various artifacts and the mounds, rock shelters, 
and caves of the Cumberland valley. 

Stratification of Cultures in the Delaware Valley—For many years there 
has raged a bitter discussion in regard to the supposed stratification of cultures 
in the Delaware valley. The first announced discoveries of this sort were 
made in 1872 by Charles Conrad Abbott, who published several papers in the 
American Naturalist, the Reports of the ae Museum for 1876 and 1877, 
Primitive Industry (1881), Archaeologia Nova Caesaria (1907-1909), and Ten 
Years’ Digging in Lenape Land (1912). Other papers by F. W. Putnam, 
G. F. Wright, C. C. Haynes, E. Volk, and others supported his position, while 
he was disputed by W. H. Holmes, A. Hrdlicka, H. C. Mercer, and others. 
The most recent investigators seem to have established some of his conten- 
tions beyond reasonable doubt. In the words of one of these “at all the sites 
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excavated the artifacts of the recent Indians, and those of the ancient in- 
habitants, occurred in sharply differentiated strata, the former being asso- 
ciated with the recent soil, the later with the yellow and white sand layers.” 
‘These later beds are considered as of probably glacial antiquity. (J. V. 
Lewis, American Anthrologist, N. S. XVIII, 1916, pp. 198-202; pl.; E. W. 
Hawkes, and R. Linton, ibid. XIX, pp. 487-494; 6 pls.; fig.; L. Sprer, ibid. 
XVIII, 1916, pp. 181-189; 4 figs.; C. Wisster, ibid. XVIII, pp. 190-197; 
A. Sxinner, Proc. Nineteenth Inter. Cong. Americanisis, Washington, 1917, 
pp. 52-58, 6 pls.) 

Cultural Stratification in New Mexico as Illustrated by Pottery.—In Am. 
Anth. XIX, 1917, pp. 325-360 (2 pls.; 2 figs.), A. V. Kipper contributes a 
paper on the pottery of Pecos in which he Continues the discussion previously 
begun (‘Pottery of the Pajarito Plateau and of Some Adjoining Regions in 
New Mexico,’ Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, II, Pt. 6, 
October, 1915, pp. 407-462, 15 pls.; 12 figs.) about the chronological relations 
of the different types of pottery in the pueblo area—a discussion in which 
N. C. Newson has also been an important figure (Am. Anth. XVIII, 1916, 
pp. 159-180, pl.; 2 figs.). These investigators have found several types of 
pottery which differ in color, ornamentation, glaze, paste composition, and 
general construction. These types present a time relationship to each other 
which is fairly uniform at all the different sites. Similar conditions in regard 
to stratification and relative chronology of different sites have been found in 
the Zuni area by Kroeber and Slier (Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthrop. Papers, 
XVIII, 1916-1917, pp. 1-37; 207-331; 18 figs.; bibliography). For the San 
Juan valley, Kidder finds a similar stratification of cultures—the three main 
types being the ‘‘Basket-maker,” the slab-house culture, and the Kiva-cul- 
ture (Proceedings of the Nineteenth Congress of Americanists, 1917, pp. 108- 
113). Similarly in the Tano district, Nelson finds this cultural stratification 
(ibid. pp. 114-118). 

Fishing Implements of the Ontario Indians.—In the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Archaeological Report of the Ontario Provincial Museum, 1917, pp. 24-43 
(23 figs.), R. B. Orr describes the fishing implements of the Ontario Indians. 

Indian Agriculture——Five works have appeared recently dealing with 
Indian agriculture. The first three in the list deal primarily with the arch- 
aeological phases of the matter, while the last two are more general: All are 
concerned with the grains raised by the Indians, the varieties of these, the 
methods of their cultivation and use, the implements used in their prepara- 
tion, and the illustrations of these things in their arts. The first and third 
papers deal with distributions, while the others are more concerned with in- 
dividual areas. The names of the papers follow: 

W. E. Sarrorp, ‘Food Plants and Textiles of Ancient America,’ Proceed- 
ings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, Washington, 
1917, pp. 12-30 (3 pls.; 14 figs.); W. E. Sarrorp, ‘A Forgotten Cereal of An- 
cient America,’ ibid. pp. 286-297 (2 pls.; 4 figs.); H. J. Sprvpen, ‘The Origin 
and Distribution of Agriculture in America,’ ibid. pp. 269-276 (3 pls.); G. F. 
Witt and G. E. Hype Corn among the Indians of the Upper Missouri, St. 
Louis, 1917, 323 pp. (22 pls.); G. F. Winson, ‘Agriculture of the Hidatsa In- 
dians,’ University of Minnesota Studies in Social Science, No. 9, Minneapolis, 
1917, 129 pp.; 5 pls.; 40 figs. 
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Quill Work of the American Indian.—In Mus. J. IX, 1918, pp. 50-58 
(colored pl.; 5 figs.), B. W. M(erwin) describes typical examples of the quill 
work of the American Indian. 

The Use of the Banner Stone.—In New York State Museum Bulletin, No. 
196, April, 1917, pp. 165-176 (5 pls.; 3 figs.), A. C. Parker discusses the pur- 
poses of the so-called banner stone and gives the various types which are 
found in New York. Among the possible uses, he suggests their employment 
on staffs or handles or as spindle whorls for drills or fire-making implements. 

Supposed Pleistocene Man at Vero.—In Am. Anth. XX, 1918, pp. 1-36, 
Ourver P. Hay contributes an important article to the discussion of the sup- 
posed case for the existence of man in the Pleistocene period in America. 
The complete bibliography of papers upon this subject follows: 

Epwarp W. Berry, ‘The Fossil Plants from Vero, Florida,’ Ninth Annual 
Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 19-33; Epwarp W. Berry, 
‘The Fossil Plants from Vero, Florida,’ Journal of Geology, XXV, No.7, Chicago, 
Oct.-Nov., 1917, pp. 661-666; Rotitrn T. CHAMBERLIN, ‘Interpretation of the 
Formations Containing Human Bones at Vero, Florida,’ ibid. XXV, No. 1, 
Chicago, Jan.-Feb., 1917, pp. 25-39 (9 figs.); Roturn T. CHAMBERLIN, ‘Further 
Studies at Vero, Florida,’ ibid. XXV, No. 7, Chicago, Oct.-Nov., 1917, pp. 667- 
683 (5 figs.); Otrver P. Hay, “The Quaternary Deposits at Vero, Florida, and 
the Vertebrate Remains Contained Therein,’ ibid. XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.— 
Feb., 1917, pp. 52-55; Otrver P. Hay, ‘On the Finding of Supposed Pleistocene 
Human Remains at Vero, Florida,’ Journal, Washington Academy of Sciences, 
VII, June 4, 1917, pp. 258-260; Otiver P. Hay, ‘Vertebrata Mostly from Stra- 
tum No. 3 at Vero, Florida; together with Descriptions of New Species,’ Ninth 
Annual Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 43-68 (pl.); OLIVER 
P. Hay, ‘Further Considerations of the Occurrence of Human Remains in the 
Pleistocene Deposits at Vero, Florida,’ Am. Anthr., N. S., XX, No. 1, Jan— 
Mar., 1918, pp. 1-36; W. H. Houmes, ‘On the Antiquity of Man in America,’ 
Science, N. 8., XLVII, No. 1223, June 7, 1918, pp. 561-562; ALes Hrpiicka, 
Preliminary Report on Finds of Supposedly Ancient Human Remains at Vero, 
Florida,’ Journal of Geology, XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.—Feb., 1917, pp. 43-51 
(2 figs.); George Grant MacCurpy, ‘Archaeological Evidences of Man’s An- 
tiquity at Vero, Florida,’ ibid. XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.—Feb., 1917, pp. 56-62 
(6 figs.); George Grant MacCourpy, ‘The Problem of Man’s Antiquity at 
Vero, Florida,’ Am. Anthr., N. 8., XIX, No. 2, Apr.—June, 1917, pp. 252-261 
(8 figs.); E. H. Setiarps, ‘On the Discovery of Fossil Human Remains in Florida 
in Association with Extinct Vertebrates,’ American Journal of Science, Fourth 
Series, XLII, pp. 1-18, July, 1916 (12 figs.); E. H. Senuarps, ‘Human Remains 
from the Pleistocene of Florida,’ Science, N. S., XLIV, No. 1139, Oct. 27, 1916, 
pp. 615-617 (fig.); E. H. Setuarps, ‘Human Remains and Associated Fossils 
from the Pleistocene of Florida,’ Eighth Annual Report, Florida State Geo- 
logical Survey, Oct., 1916, pp. 121-160 (17 pls.; 15 figs.); E. H. Settarps ‘On 

the Association of Human Remains and Extinct Vertebrates at Vero, Florida,’ 
Journal of Geology, XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan—Feb., 1917, pp. 4-24 (4 figs.); 
E. H. Sexuarps, ‘Further Notes on the Human Remains from Vero, Florida,’ 
Am. Anthr., N.S., XIX, Apr—June, 1917, pp. 239-251 (5 figs.); E. H. Setuarps, 
‘Review of the Evidence on which the Human Remains Found at Vero are 
Referred to the Pleistocene,’ Ninth Annual Report, Florida State Geological 
Survey, 1917, pp. 69-81 (2 pls.; fig.); E. H. Setiarps, ‘Note on the Deposits 
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Containing Human Remains and Artifacts at Vero, Florida,’ Journal of 
Geology, XXV, No. 7, Chicago, Oct.-Nov., 1917, pp. 659-660; E. H. Spnuarps, 
‘Supplement to Studies in the Pleistocene at Vero, Florida,’ Ninth Annual 
Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 141-143; R. W. Saure.pr, 
‘Fossil Birds Found at Vero, Florida, with Descriptions of New Species,’ 
Ninth Annual Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 34-42 (2 
pls.); F. H. Sterns, ‘The Pleistocene Man of Vero, Florida,’ Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement, No. 2214, June 8, 1918, pp. 354-355, with bibliography; 
THomas WAYLAND Vauauan, ‘On Reported Pleistocene Human Remains at 
Vero, Florida,’ Journal of Geology, XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.—Feb., 1917, pp. 
40-42. 

The finds under discussion were made by E. H. Sellards, state geologist of 
Florida. They consist of human bones, and artifacts in association with 
fossil plants and animals. The discoverer judges the remains to be of Pleis- 
tocene age, and he is supported in this contention by Berry, Hay, and Shu- 
feldt. Vaughan expresses doubts, but he is generally favorable. Chamberlin 
acknowledges the human remains to be of the same age as the deposit, but he 
considers this to represent a secondary concentration of fossils, and hence to 
be not necessarily of Pleistocene age. MacCurdy thinks the fauna which is 
undoubtedly Pleistocene elsewhere may have survived later in the favorable 
climate of Florida, and hence the deposits may be of recent age. Hrdlicka 
claims the human remains are from a normal burial of recent times. The 
archaeological phases of the question are discussed by Sellards, Hrdlicka, and 
MacCurdy. The geological side as related to the archaeological question is 
handled by Sellards, Chamberlin, Hay, and Vaughan, while the identification 
of the age of the beds by their fossil contents is discussed by Berry, Hay, 
Sellards, Shufeldt, and Vaughan. 

The Question of the Zodiac.—In Am. Anth. XIX, 1917, pp. 518-532 and 
in Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanisis, Wash- 
ington, 1917, pp. 211-219 (3 pls.), Sranspury Haaar contributes the latest 
papers affirming the existence of a zodiac in America, while Hersert J. Sprn- 
DEN in Am. Anth. XVIII, pp. 53-80 (3 figs.), presents the other side. In 
brief, Hagar contends that there is present in America a zodiac and that this 
was derived from the old world. Spinden, on the other hand, denies the 
existence of any such zodiac. The discussion depends upon the interpreta- 
tion of Maya and other manuscripts and certain figures on the prehistoric 
monuments of middle America as well as the statements of the early his- 
torians of American native peoples. Spinden gives a bibliography of thirty- 
three articles of which ten have appeared during the last decade. 

The Dragon of Quirigua.—In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for 1916, pp. 447-460 (10 pls.), W. H. Hoxmes reprints his paper on 
the great dragon of Quirigua published in Art and Archaeology, IV, 1916, pp. 
268-280; V, 1917, pp. 38-49. 

American Art.—In Mus. J. IX, 1918, pp. 7-28 (colored pl.; 8 figs.), G. B. 
G(orpon) describes several pieces of Central American sculpture and a vase 
from Guatemala as typical specimens of American art. 

The Decorative Arts of the Amazon Indians.—In Mus. J. IX, 1918, pp. 
59-71 (11 figs.), W. C. F(arasee) gives an account of the decorative arts of 
the Amazon Indians describing trinket baskets, beaded aprons, and cere- 
monial clubs, and explaining the designs employed. 
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Quill Work of the American Indian.—In Mus. J. IX, 1918, pp. 50-58 
(colored pl.; 5 figs.), B. W. M(zrwin) describes typical examples of the quill 
work of the American Indian. 

The Use of the Banner Stone.—In New York State Museum Bulletin, No. 
196, April, 1917, pp. 165-176 (5 pls.; 3 figs.), A. C. ParKEr discusses the pur- 
poses of the so-called banner stone and gives the various types which are 
found in New York. Among the possible uses, he suggests their employment 
on staffs or handles or as spindle whorls for drills or fire-making implements. 

Supposed Pleistocene Man at Vero.—In Am. Anth. XX, 1918, pp. 1-36, 
Otrver P. Hay contributes an important article to the discussion of the sup- 
posed case for the existence of man in the Pleistocene period in America. 
The complete bibliography of papers upon this subject follows: 

Epwarp W. Berry, ‘The Fossil Plants from Vero, Florida,’ Ninth Annual 
Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 19-33; Epwarp W. Berry, 
‘The Fossil Plants from Vero, Florida,’ Journal of Geology, XXV, No.7, Chicago, 
Oct.—Nov., 1917, pp. 661-666; Rotiin T. CHAMBERLIN, ‘Interpretation of the 
Formations Containing Human Bones at Vero, Florida,’ ibid. XXV, No. 1, 
Chicago, Jan.~Feb., 1917, pp. 25-39 (9 figs.); Roturn T. CHAMBERLIN, ‘Further 
Studies at Vero, Florida,’ ibid. XXV, No. 7, Chicago, Oct.-Nov., 1917, pp. 667- 
683 (5 figs.); Otrver P. Hay, ‘The Quaternary Deposits at Vero, Florida, and 
the Vertebrate Remains Contained Therein,’ ibid. XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.— 
Feb., 1917, pp. 52-55; Otrver P. Hay, ‘On the Finding of Supposed Pleistocene 
Human Remains at Vero, Florida,’ Journal, Washington Academy of Sciences, 
VII, June 4, 1917, pp. 258-260; Otiver P. Hay, ‘Vertebrata Mostly from Stra- 
tum No. 3 at Vero, Florida; together with Descriptions of New Species,’ Ninth 
Annual Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 43-68 (pl.); OLIveR 
P. Hay, ‘Further Considerations of the Occurrence of Human Remains in the 
Pleistocene Deposits at Vero, Florida,’ Am. Anthr., N. S., XX, No. 1, Jan— 
Mar., 1918, pp. 1-36; W. H. Hotes, ‘On the Antiquity of Man in America,’ 
Science, N. 8., XLVII, No. 1223, June 7, 1918, pp. 561-562; Ates Hrpiicka, 
Preliminary Report on Finds of Supposedly Ancient Human Remains at Vero, 
Florida,’ Journal of Geology, XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.—Feb., 1917, pp. 43-51 
(2 figs.); GEorge Grant MacCorpy, ‘Archaeological Evidences of Man’s An- 
tiquity at Vero, Florida,’ ibid. XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.—Feb., 1917, pp. 56-62 
(6 figs.); George Grant MacCorpy, ‘The Problem of Man’s Antiquity at 
Vero, Florida,’ Am. Anthr., N. 8., XIX, No. 2, Apr.—June, 1917, pp. 252-261 
(8 figs.) ; E. H. Setuarps, ‘On the Discovery of Fossil Human Remains in Florida 
in Association with Extinct Vertebrates,’ American Journal of Science, Fourth 
Series, XLII, pp. 1-18, July, 1916 (12 figs.); E. H. Sentarps, ‘Human Remains 
from the Pleistocene of Florida,’ Science, N. 8., XLIV, No. 1139, Oct. 27, 1916, 
pp. 615-617 (fig.); E. H. Setnarps, ‘Human Remains and Associated Fossils 
from the Pleistocene of Florida,’ Eighth Annual Report, Florida State Geo- 
logical Survey, Oct., 1916, pp. 121-160 (17 pls.; 15 figs.); E. H. Seuiarps ‘On 
the Association of Human Remains and Extinct Vertebrates at Vero, Florida,’ 

Journal of Geology, XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan—Feb., 1917, pp. 4-24 (4 figs.); 
E. H. Seixarps, ‘Further Notes on the Human Remains from Vero, Florida,’ 
Am. Anthr., N.S., XIX, Apr.—June, 1917, pp. 239-251 (5 figs.); E. H. 
‘Review of the Evidence on which the Human Remains Found at Vero are 
Referred to the Pleistocene,’ Ninth Annual Report, Florida State Geological 
Survey, 1917, pp. 69-81 (2 pls.; fig.); E. H. Setiarps, ‘Note on the Deposits 
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Containing Human Remains and Artifacts at Vero, Florida,’ Journal of 
Geology, XXV, No. 7, Chicago, Oct.-Nov., 1917, pp. 659-660; E. H. Smniarps, 
‘Supplement to Studies in the Pleistocene at Vero, Florida,’ Ninth Annual 
Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 141-143; R. W. Saure.pr, 
‘Fossil Birds Found at Vero, Florida, with Descriptions of New Species,’ 
Ninth Annual Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 34-42 (2 
pls.); F. H. Sterns, ‘The Pleistocene Man of Vero, Florida,’ Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement, No. 2214, June 8, 1918, pp. 354-355, with bibliography; 
THomas WAYLAND VauGuHaN, ‘On Reported Pleistocene Human Remains at 
Vero, Florida,’ Journal of Geology, XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.—Feb., 1917, pp. 
40-42. 

The finds under discussion were made by E. H. Sellards, state geologist of 
Florida. They consist of human bones, and artifacts in association with 
fossil plants and animals. The discoverer judges the remains to be of Pleis- 
tocene age, and he is supported in this contention by Berry, Hay, and Shu- 
feldt. Vaughan expresses doubts, but he is generally favorable. Chamberlin 
acknowledges the human remains to be of the same age as the deposit, but he 
considers this to represent a secondary concentration of fossils, and hence to 
be not necessarily of Pleistocene age. MacCurdy thinks the fauna which is 
undoubtedly Pleistocene elsewhere may have survived later in the favorable 
climate of Florida, and hence the deposits may be of recent age. Hrdlicka 
claims the human remains are from a normal burial of recent times. The 
archaeological phases of the question are discussed by Sellards, Hrdlicka, and 
MacCurdy. The geological side as related to the archaeological question is 
handled by Sellards, Chamberlin, Hay, and Vaughan, while the identification 
of the age of the beds by their fossil contents is discussed by Berry, Hay, 

Sellards, Shufeldt, and Vaughan. 

The Question of the Zodiac.—In Am. Anth. XIX, 1917, pp. 518-532 and 

in Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, Wash- 
ington, 1917, pp. 211-219 (3 pls.), Sranspury Haaar contributes the latest 
papers affirming the existence of a zodiac in America, while Hersert J. Spin- 
DEN in Am. Anth. XVIII, pp. 53-80 (3 figs.), presents the other side. In 
brief, Hagar contends that there is present in America a zodiac and that this 
was derived from the old world. Spinden, on the other hand, denies the 
existence of any such zodiac. The discussion depends upon the interpreta- 
tion of Maya and other manuscripts and certain figures on the prehistoric 
monuments of middle America as well as the statements of the early his- 
torians of American native peoples. Spinden gives a bibliography of thirty- 
three articles of which ten have appeared during the last decade. 

The Dragon of Quirigua.—In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Insti- | 
tution for 1916, pp. 447-460 (10 pls.), W. H. Hoxmes reprints his paper on : 
the great dragon of Quirigua published in Art and Archaeology, IV, 1916, pp. 
268-280; V, 1917, pp. 38-49. 

American Art.—In Mus. J. IX, 1918, pp. 7-28 (colored pl.; 8 figs.), G. B. 
G(orpon) describes several pieces of Central American sculpture and a vase 
from Guatemala as typical specimens of American art. 

The Decorative Arts of the Amazon Indians.—In Mus. J. IX, 1918, pp. 
59-71 (11 figs.), W. C. F(arasee) gives an account of the decorative arts of 
the Amazon Indians describing trinket baskets, beaded aprons, and cere- 
monial clubs, and explaining the designs employed. 
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